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NECDOTES of Biilow continue to be 
retailed. He had: one rather discon- 
certing peculiarity when he met any 
one to whom, for any reason, he felt a 

repugnance. He never noticed the individual, 
but got away as quickly as possible. At Copen- 
hagen, a ’cellist was introduced to him. The 
poor man was not only possessed of great artistic 
talent, but also of an enormous nose. Biilow 
stared at him for a moment and rushed: away 
with the words—* This ‘nose’ is impossible.” 
Billow was magnetically attracted by satirical 
souls. When he asked a Vienna friend, “ How 
do you like the pianist B——-?” and received 
the reply, “He possesses a technique which 
overcomes everything easy with the utmost diffi- 
culty,” he exclaimed, with peals of laughter, 
“That’s the sort of talk I like.” 


* * * 


BULOW’s will is an interesting document. In 
the first part, provision is made for the eminent 
pianist’s four daughters by Frau Cosima Wag- 
ner, who is described as “ My first wife, Frau 
Cosima Von Liszt.” To these—z.e. Daniela, 
born 1860, and the wife of Dr. Henri Thode, of 
Bonn, he bequeaths £2,500; and to Blandine, 
born 1863, and: the wife of Count Gravino | of 
Palermo, £2,500; while to Isolide, born 1865, 
and Eva, born 1866, both unmarried, he leaves 
£2,000 each. His mother, if she survives him, 
is to receive £750, and there are legacies to his 
sister, Frau Isidora Bojanowski, and to the 
Pension Funds of the Berlin Philharmonic, 
Bremen and Hamburg orchestras, and the Liszt 
Fund. By the second part of his will Dr. Von 
Billow bequeaths all his presentation plate, 
busts, and,medals, and the residue of his estate, 
to his second wife, Marie, #¢e Schanzer, whom 
he married in 1882. . Another instance of the 
solid pecuniary charms of music! Biilow’s 
remains have been cremated at Hamburg. 


* * 


THERE is a very general rumour current 


. about Rubinstein, that he is an inveterate gam- 


bler. One of his pupils says it is “the stupidest 
canard ever invented.” Rubinstejn is an in- 
veterate card player, but he never plays above 
kopecks or sous. If cards are brought out after 
dinner, Rubinstein won’t stir till the small hours 
ofthe morning. The eminent musician says he 


does not intend to compose any more. He is. 


building himself a beautiful villa at. Peterhof, 
and when it is finished he will go there for life. 
So says Anton Rubinstein. But Anton‘ is a 
man of action, and as changeable as a woman. 


* * * 


WALES has been plunged in sorrow, and all 
over its cherished dialect. It seems that Mr. 
D, Jenkins, Mus, Bac., had composed a new 
Cantata, which was to be performed, of course in 
Welsh, at the forthcoming Carnarvon Eistedd- 


fod. Unluckily, it was found that forty mem- 
bers of the choir could not sing in Welsh ; and 
when a poll was taken to settle the question of 
the words, seventy voted for English, and orily 
twenty-eight for Welsh. The result is gloomy 
enough for the Welsh patriots, but otherwise, 
it is hardly to be regretted. The terrible ordeal 
of the Cymric “ll” is enough in itself to floor 
the bravest choir. Even the late Bishop of St. 
David’s failed to acquire the pronunciation, 
although instructed to “put the tip of your 
tongue to the roof of your palate and blow like 
a goose.” In practice, of course, the favourite 
cockney aspirate asserts itself in the “ll” pro- 
nunciation, but singers should not be allowed 
to use bad language ! 


* & *€ 


THAT very fortunate composer, Signor Leon- 
cavallo, has been commissioned by the German 
Emperor to write a new work expressly for the 
Berlin opera, where, by the way, Mascagni’s 
new opera, William Ratcliff, is shortly to be 
put in rehearsal. There seems .0 be quite a 
chorus of hostile criticisms against Leonca- 
vallo’s J Medici in Germany. One critic 
calls the composer a quack, another a clever 
juggler, while a third makes fun of his silly 
libretto. Fortunately, all agree that J Medicé 
contains plenty of sweet “syrupy ” melody, and 
that will no doubt be sufficient to give the work 
a great v ’ 

. eit * * * 

SPEAKING of Leoncavallo, the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the A/ustcal Courier has a novel 
experience to boast of in connection with the 
composer. He had gone to see Leoncavallo off 
at the station, and just as the train was moving 
he got a hearty smack of the lips from the 
maestro, The osculation, he admits, took him 
somewhat by surprise, having not. accustomed 
himself to “the sentimental habit of kissing 
among men,” but he is consoling himself by 
Leoncavallo’s promise of a meeting at Bayreuth 
during the summer. We know that kissing 
generally goes by favour, and no doubt the male 
salute was given to gain the favour of the critic ! 


* & * 


THAT body of Puritanical humbugs known as 
the Sunday Observance Society, has been en- 
deavouring to put an end to the Sunday after- 
noon organ recitals at the Albert Hall. The 
Society has been thwarted here,—for the Albert 
Hall is amply protected by its charter from any 
interference of this kind,—and now attention is 
being directed to the Sunday organ recitals, 
which have been arranged by Mr. Newman, at 
the Queen’s Hall. No doubt Mr. Newman will 
successfully protect himself. Meanwhile, the 
Society, might give us a definition of what it 
regards as Sunday “observance.” Some (no 
doubt) deluded mortals persist in thinking that 
they can “observe” the Sunday quite as well at 
an organ recital as at a church service—nay, 
even. better at the one than at the other. But 
still the cry of the S.O.S. is, “Go to church ; go 





THE death of Mr. Haydn Parry removes the 
youngest member of a talented family. - He was 
a son of Mr. Joseph Parry of Penarth, and was 
not quite thirty years of-age. For a time he 
was one of the Harrow School staff, and for 
some years he has been engaged’ at thie Guild- 
hall School of Music. He was, perhaps, at 
his best in comic opera. His Cigarette was 
tolerably successful, but his more ambitious 
opera, Miami had only a run of six days. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Parry was engaged 
on a work forthe Cardiff Triennial Festival. 


* & * 


Ir is Dr. Parker who says you may tell a 
man’s character from his note-paper. I suppose 
the same thing applies to the other sex, and it 
is therefore consoling to learn on the authority 
of a New York writer that everybody who re- 
ceives a missive from Madame Patti, “remem- 
bers it as he would a flower or a fine bit of 
painting.” The note-paper used by the diva is 
selected with the-most fastidious taste. She 
writes to her royal friends on plain, but rich, 
white, glossed paper. For “her own thou- 
sands of friends” she has tinted paper—violet, 
cinnamon, lemon, and so on. She does not 
believe in obtrusive scents, but her writing paper 
is “impregnated with fragrance,” from being 
packed away in chamois bags, “redolent with 
Oriental sachet powders.” After this we must 
all contrive to get missives from Craig-y-nos, 
It would be as good as a round of Rimmel’s. 


* * * 


By the recent death at Dublin of Sir Robert 
Prescott Stewart, Ireland loses her leading 
resident musician. Born in 1825, Sir Robert 
had occupied the Dublin Chair of Music since* 
1862, and his excellent lectures, as well as his 
writings, bear evidence of his wide culture. He 
was an authority on Irish music, and wrote 
largely in Grove’s Dictionary and elsewhere. 
He was the first of the University professors 
to insist upon all graduates passing a literary ex- 
amination ; and his example was soon followed _ 
at Oxford and Cambridge. The death of Dr. 
W. J. Westbrook should also be noted. He was 
for some years assistant organist at the Crystal 
Palace, and his arrangements for the instrument 
are on every organist’s desk. 


* & * 


SOME one sends me a copy of the Zofical 
Times, containing a portrait and a “typical 
interview ” with Miss Florence Monteith, who is 
beginning to be well known on the concert plat- 
form. In the course of his interview, “ Yorick” 
thus enthuses :—“ He who would see England’s 
womanhood in all its beauty and splendour 
should visit Covent Garden opera on a grand 
night. The sensuous flow of music forms a 
perfect esthetic framework for the glorious 
harmony of life and colour, and the combina- 
tion, as a whole, is one of the most felicitous 
that the wit of man could devise. It is woman’s 
world, and man is there as her obedient slave. 





to church.” 


He may be a solitary stranger, unknown to a 
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soul, but none the less he feels the subtle spell | But the big “ D” in this. case saves one. from 
of her presence, and is sensible of the magnetic | thinking evil. 
influence of his environment. Sometimes it | * * * ; 
is one particular face in which is concentrated,| 1 ¢ the musical profession to be “registered” 
as it were, the irresistible, indescribable.” In| by Act of Parliament? That appears to be at 
“ Yorick’s” case, of course that particular face present a burning question in some quarters ; 
was Miss Florence Monteith’s, and I need | anq by the time these lines are in print we shall 
hardly say that he tries to do justice to her |). .¢ heard it discussed in all its bearings by 
beauty and artistic qualifications. the Conference which meets in London on 
| April 26th. Itis not very likely, however, that 
| our legislators will give the desired protection 

ACCORDING to the Manchester Guardian the | to the music teacher so long as the ordinary 
council of the Royal Academy and the Royal | school teacher is without it. And then, how 
College of Music are to oppose the petition of|can you prevent any one who is so disposed 
the Royal Manchester College of Music for) from teaching music? It is a criminal offence 
a grant of a charter. The principal ground | for a medical man to doctor his patients to 
of the opposition will be that the Manchester death, and it is right that he should not be 
College has not been in existence long enough | allowed to practise without proper certification. 
to prove the soundness of its teaching and the! But an incompetent music teacher can at the 
probable permanence of its financial basis. worst only break a piano hammer or two, and 
The opposition will also urge the undesirability you cannot do more than make him pay the 
of increasing the number of colleges allowed to| damage. And then, how can you certify a 
make examinations and issue diplomas, as such | man’s capability to each? The most learned 
an increase must detract, they say, from the | musicians sometimes make the poorest instruc- 
value of the degrees granted by the Royal tors, while men who have never passed a single 
Academy of Music. All the same, I hope that | examination have lots of successful pupils. 
Manchester will get its charter. There is no | However, as Artemus Ward’s cabman remarked, 
reason why London should have all the ad- | “There is a good deal to be said on both sides 
vantages in this way; nor is there any reason | of the question.” 
why such a matter should be regulated by a * * * 


metropolitan music clique in the interests of i 
their own pet institutions, | So we are to have a biography of our old 


|friend, James W. Davison, the thirty years’ 


* * * 





* * * | musical critic of Zhe Zimes and the erstwhile |: 


. ‘editor of the defunct Musical World. Mtr. 

WAS it quite dignified of Sir George Grove Joseph Bennett, who knew him intimately, de- 
and other eminent music academicians to com- clares that. Davison did not want to have ‘his 
bine in protest against the Pa// Mal’s criticism | biography written—which probably means that 
of the Bach Choir performance of the “ St. he did not want Mr. Bennett to write it. At 
Matthew Passion”? Evening newspaper criti- any rate, the book is now being prepared by Mr. 
cism is not a very serious matter, and the young 'Henry Davison, the eminent critic’s son, and 
Scot who is understood to be the Pa// Mall's when its two volumes come our way, we shall, 
representative has probably only had the idea ‘no doubt, find much interesting and amusing 
of his own importance increased by the weight yeading. Davison knew every musical worthy 
of authority arraigned against him. These | of his time, and no musical critic ever relieved 
things rest as a rule with the public, and the the tedious duties of fellow-critics by more 
public are in the main as unconcerned about | good stories. Mrs. Davison is best known as 


newspaper criticisms of music or aught else in /Madame Arabella Goddard. 
this world as they are about the population of | ror 


the planet Mars. They know what pleases them, | 


and that is enough. YOUNG Siegfried Wagner is said to wield the 


| baton with his left hand. Is this another in- |: 


TPP 'stance of family eccentricity? Siegfried is at 


EVERY now and again we read of a bell-| Bayreuth, where he will take a leading part in 
ringer being caught round the neck by his own the preparations for the Wagner Festival next 
bellrope. Such a case has just occurred in the | July. He is the only child of the composer, 
belfry of Kirkby Stephen Parish Church, fortu- and the only son of Biilow’s first wife, who was 
nately without a fatal result. Not many years 4 daughter of Liszt. He was intended for 
ago, a bellman, while ringing a wedding peal | another profession, but he preferred music, and 
at Winterbourne, Kingston, got his neck en- | his aim is said to be to shine as a conductor. 
tangled in the rope. He was jerked to a height | AS he is only twenty-three, he has'plenty of time 
of nearly twenty feet, striking his head against | t0 make a name for himself. 

a beam, and afterwards falling heavily to the. * * * 
floor of the belfry, to die in a few minutes. | ; 
Surely a slight measure of caution should pre- | tas” find " made by Dr. Mano, in a wee 4 
vent such catastrophes. board behind the organ loft of the Foundling 
| Hospital, of the original parts of Handel’s 
* * * | Messiah, is important in several respects. 
The parts were bequeathed to the Foundling 

THE Violin Times has discovered some san- | by Handel himself, and there is every reason to 
guine individual advertising a violin which he | believe that they have lain undisturbed in the 
describes as “Very old, a real Strad. Price | dusty cupboard since his day. Mr. Ebenezer 
£1000,” The “real Strad” reminds one of the | Prout has now made a careful analysis of them, 
qualification which a distinguished Oxford pro- | and the results he has obtained are of extreme 
fessor used to apply to the fiddles he offered for interest both in what is shown and in what is 
sale. He habitually stated that the instrument implied. The principal feature of the discovery 
he offered for sale was “a genuine copy of an lies in the fact, now known for the first time, 
original.” By the way, in the 7#mes recently that Handel used oboes and bassoons pretty 
£1400 was asked for a Joseph Guarnerius violin /much throughout the oratorio. Hitherto it has 
of 1730. 1 believe this is the highest figure | been supposed that he used the oboes only in 
ever placed upon a Guarnerius. Will it be one chorus, “Their sound is gone out.” 
realized? I am sorry to see the Violin Times | Another point worth noting:is, that in the com- 
inquiring, “ What has become of the Damms ?” poser’s own day twenty-six chorus singers and 











thirty-three players,were thought to be a pre. 
per balance. Dr. Mann, I may add, means to 
give a performanée of the Afessiah, with the 
original orchestration, at King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, in June. 

* * * 


.SIR JOHN STAINER has become President of 
the Church Orchestral Society, and a strong 
Committee has been appointed. of prominent 
musicians interested in church music. It is 
intended to form a first-rate band, mostly of 
amateurs, which will no doubt be made avail. 


able for church work. Hitherto: the orchestra , 


has been almost as much tabooed in the 
churches as was once the “kist of whistles’ 
in the north; but it is evident that we are 
getting more liberal-minded. Already an or. 
chestra is frequently heard at St. Pauls and 
Westminster Abbey, and the new Society may 
be expected to extend the idea in a practical 
way. 








Musica? loife in 
l9ondon. 


eppwmttle. (Ht Womesee: « 


T is not generally known that the opening 
day of the May Concerts is a movable 
feast. This sad truth was brought home 
to the minds of the critics by Mr. Frede. 

rick Dawson, properly a May-concert giver, an- 
nouncing his first piano recital for April 17. 
This shortens the critic’s holiday by nearly 
three weeks, and ’twas an unkind deed on Mr. 
Dawson’s part. But the list of concerts is so 
blessedly short this month that one is not in 
clined to be revengeful. ; 

First on my list is Mr. Henschel’s “ Beet. 
hoven” concert, given in St. James’s Hall, on 
April 5. 


Overture... ‘*Coriolanus” ... Beethoven. 
Song was ‘*Adelaida” —... 3 
Concerto in G, Pianoforte (No. 4)... ve 


The Ninth (Choral) Symphony ibe # 


There is the programme. “ Adelaida” was 
sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd; the concerto 
played by Mr. Leonard Borwick, andethe singers 
who took part in the Ninth Symphony were 
Miss Fillunger, Miss Agnes Janson, Mr. Eé- 
ward Lloyd, Mr. Daniel Price, and Mr. Hen- 
schel’s choir. All the items, with the possible 
exception of the G major concerto, have been 
so frequently heard that a bare notice must 
suffice. Indeed, criticism is an ungrateful 
task, for the proceedings fell miserably fiat. 
Thus “ Adelaida,” accompanied in an exaspera 
tingly tinkling manner by Mr. Henschel, had 
no fire in it; and, popular as Mr, Edward 
Lloyd is, the audience showed not the slightest 
sign of enthusiasm. Mr. Borwick played with 
charm in the concerto, but the lack of real 
strength was strongly felt. In the Ninth Sym 


phony Mr, Henschel got back to his old 


manner, which he has in part cast off, of worry: 
ing his men—with the inevitable result. 

The. programme of the Wagner concert, 
given in the Queen’s Hall,"on April 11, \W 
much the same as had already been annou 
by Mr. Schulz-Curtius for the Mottl concert 
of April 17. Such*a programme is not a 
artistic one. In Mottl’s case it was justifiable, 
for we wanted, in the space of one concetl, 
to hear an unfamiliar conductor in as maby 
(Wagnerian) styles as possible. But we have 
heard Mr. Henschel conduct every one of thes¢ 
pieces, and why he should have strung them @ 
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this particular order is a mystery that is only 
explicable on the hypothesis that he “was 
anxious to be thought guilty of marked and 


uncalled-for discourtesy to a foreign guest. 


One can only hope this is not the case ; for 
such cases of inhospitality are happily so rare 


that the offender is bound to feel the. results. 
Apart from the question of breach of manners 
(so severely dealt with by Zhe Times), the event 
has shown that Mr. Henschel was unwise to 
enable us to compare him with Moitl He 
himself provoked the comparison (for I am 
happy to learn that Mr. Daniel Mayer had 
nothing to do with the choice of pieces), but it 
would be so very cruel to make it that I shall 
pass over the concert with the remark that the 
attendance was good, and the members of the 
band did their duty in the manner to which 
they have accustomed us. 

To call, Mr. Frederick Dawson a _ great 
pianist would be a mistake. He is clever and 
powerful ; but at his age it is impossible to say 
whether he will even develop greatness. En- 
thusiasm, however, is always a good sign, and 
how enthusiastic Mr, Dawson is may be guessed 
from his programme of April 17th :— 


Organ Fantasia and Fugue inG minor Back —Lészt. 

Sonata in C, Op. 53 (Zh« Waldstein) Beethoven. 

Sonata in E flat, Op. 81 (Sonate Caracteristique) 

— Beethoven. 

Mendelssohn. 
Schumann. 


Variations Serieuses, Op. 54... 
Papillons, Op. 2 see * 
‘Valse in A flat, Op. 42 oe 
Berceuse * oes ane oo 
iEtude in G. flat, Op. 25, No.9 _ «. 
Etude in A minor, Op. 25, No. 21 ... 
‘Scherzo in C sharp minor, No. 3°... 
EtudeinC .. (Staccato Study) Rubinstein. 


Chopin. 


The playing of the first number I decline to 
motice. These derangements are intolerable. 
If we are to have Sydney Smith, let us have 
‘him; but when we are to have Bach, let us 
‘have him pure, not polluted with Sydney Smith, 
It always seems to me a little less than honest 
fora player who wishes to play vulgar showy 
music to shelter himself behind a great master’s 
name. It is as unfair to Bach (and as marked 
.a desecration) to play his splendid organ-music 
‘on the piano, as it would be to Wagner to play 
ithe Valkyrie Ride on a toy-trumpet. The best 
playing of ‘the afternoon was in the Waldstein 
‘sonata, for Mr. Dawson has not as yet developed 
the depth. of feeling necessary for even a pass- 
‘able rendering of the “ Adieu: Absence and 
Return” sonata. As yet, also, he is weak in 
shakes and rapid scale passages ; but, on the 
other hand, he has the trick of. drawing a full 
rich tone from the piano, and he plays with the 
“grip” and rhythmic go of a master. 


THE MOTTL CONCERT. 


Rienzi : Composed 1838, Overture. 
First Performance, Dresden, October 20, 1842. 
Flying Dutchman: Composed 1839, Overture. 
First Performance, Dresden, January 2, 1843. 


magnificent orchestra it was ! 
players of England were brought together. 


described in our interview with Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius in our March issue. There had been 
long and careful rehearsal. Yet with all these 
advantages; which neither Mr. Henschel nor 
Dr. Mackenzie for the Philharmonic Society 
concerts has, one is bound to say that it was to 
Mottl infinitely more than to any other cause 
that the credit is due for the magnificent play- 
ing we heard. 1 will briefly mention the most 
noteworthy features in his readings of the 
various numbers. 

The Réenzi overture was taken (mostly) at a 
slower rate than we are accustomed to. But 
occasionally the time was hurried—drawn to- 
gether—with enormous effect. In fact, one 
had a better chance in this than in any of the 
other numbers of seeing what Mottl could do 
with the orchestra (for the music is, on the 
whole, commonplace “rum-te-tum”), -and the 
splendid breadth, the power of crescendo and 
diminuendo, the balance of tone, achieved here 
would alone have proved him a great conductor. 
The Dutchman overture was opened much 
faster than the ordinary pace ; while the Senta 
music was played—with incomparable beauty 
of phrasing—much slower. The alternative hope 
and despair expressed in the middle portion of 
the overture were brought out with a poignancy 
Richter never attempts ; and the mastery with 
which the pace was varied every moment, 
from Jargo to presto, without destroying the 
continuity of the music, was wonderful. There 
will doubtless be considerable differences of 
opinion with regard to the Zannhduser over- 
ture. Personally, I like Mottl’s reading better 
than Richter’s. He keeps the Venus music 
more subdued, though the pace is very much 
faster; but at Zannhduser’s song the whole 
power of the orchestra employed is brought 
out, and the time brought down to a moderato. 
‘Then at the “longing” phrases it is taken on 
again, and each phrase gets a s/orzando on the 
first note, the result being an impulsive, surging 
effect. When the “Eternal Love” music 
comes in again towards the finish, the top part 
of the brass—that is, the melody—is kept much 
louder than the other parts, which is a .clear 
gain in clearness, though, of course, there is a 
corresponding loss in refinement. The Lohen- 
grin prelude was very slow, very broad, and 
the balance. of tone was beautifully kept. In 
the Valkyrie music Mr. Andrew Black sang 
well, though rather overweighted by the 
orchestra, but the glowing beauty of the later 
portion of the number was marvellously brought 
out, the pace being a shade faster than 
Richter’s. The one “miss” was the Meister- 
Singer overture. The opening seemed to me 


Mottl has been in England before, but prob- 
ably few of the immense audience that came 
to the Queen’s Hall on the evening of April 17, 
unless they have been to Bayreuth or Carlsruhe, 
have heard him play in the orchestra. What a 
The pick of the 


Three special instruments had been made, as 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Elsewhere will be found an explanation of 
the curious fact that a Wagner concert should 
be given at the Crystal Palace only a few 
days before Mottl’s in Queen’s Hall. One can 
only regret that Mr. Manns was unaware that 
his countryman (by birth) was shortly about to 
visit us. The programme was not identical 
with Mottl’s, but included a few vocal mem- 
bers. Mr. Andrew Black sang the ever-popular 
“Poquer’s Address,” and Miss Clara Samuell 
gave “Elsa’s Dream”; and at the end Mr. 
. Manns was enthusiastically recalled. 

On April 12, Dr. Mackenzie’s Mystery, or Ora- 
torio, Bethichem, was performed at the Albert 
Hall. It may be remembered that Messrs. 
Bennett and Mackenzie produced this curious 
affair for the Chicago Exhibition ; but as the. 
musical arrangements of that little venture went 
wrong, the dubious honour of producing a thing 
that is neither oratorio, cantata, opera, nor yet | 
interesting enough for the average music-hall, 
was left for Sir Joseph Barnby. That gentle- 
man, as might be expected, had trained his 
forces well; the soloists, Mrs. Marian M‘Kenzie, 
Miss Ella Russell, Mr. Bispham, Mr. A. Barlow, 
and Mr. Barton Macguckin did their share of a 
distasteful task conscientiously ; but all to no 
purpose, for the awful weight of the libretto ~ 
would drag down a livelier composer than the 
Principal of the R.A.M. 


DEATH OF A SOUTHPORT -MUSICIAN. 
Southport is a musical town, and many, 
therefore, of its inhabitants will be sorry to hear 
that Mr. Richard Henry Dearlove, the musical 
director of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
died sqmewhat unexpectedly yesterday, at his 
residence, Talbot Street, Moss Side. Mr. 
Dearlove, though for some time past in a deli- 
cate state of health, was not seriously ill until 
the middle of last week, when he took to his 
bed. He had been in attendance at the Theatre 
Royal so recently as last Saturday week. Mr. 
Dearlove, who was a comparatively young man, 
not having reached his fortieth year, hailed 
originally from Scarborough, where, we under- 
stand, he was at one time a violinist in Mr. 
Meyer Lutz’s famous Spa Promenade Orchestra. 
Later on he was a principal violinist in the 
orchestral concerts at Harrogate, and in the 
orchestra of the Winter Gardens, Southport. 
With the latter body he was connected for some 
years, when the band was under the leadership 
of Mr. A. E. Bartle, but he relinquished his 
position shortly after Mr. Bartle severed his con- 
nection with the orchestra. Some seven yeays 
ago he was engaged by Mr. T. Ramsay as leader 
of the band at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
then under the direction of Mr. G. W. Byng. 
On Mr. Ramsay becoming lessee of the Theatre 
Royal in 1889, Mr. Dearlove succeeded Mr. 
Byng as musical director at that house—a posi- 
tion he held until his death, and the duties of 
which he discharged both with much ability 
and considerable attention. Both behind and 











Tannhauser : Composed 1844, Overture. 
First Performance, Dresden, October 19, 1845. 
Lohengrin : Composed 1847, | Prelude. 
First Performance, Weimar, August 28, 1850. 
Valkyrie: Composed 1855, Wotan’s “ Farewell” 

[and the Fire-Music. 

First Performance, Munich, June 26, 1870. 
Tristan and Isolde : Composed 1859, Prelude and 
[Isolde’s ‘* Liebestod.” 

First Performance, Munich, June 10, 1865. 
Mastersingers : Composed 1864, Prelude. 

First Performance, Munich, June 21, 1868. 
Gitterdimmerung: ‘Composed 1874, _ Siegfried’s 
({‘* Death March.” 

First Performance, Bayreuth, August 17, 1876. 

Composed 1877, Prelude. 

First Performanee, Bayreuth, July 26, 1882, 





gentle. It is safe to say he never wastes a 
stroke of the baton. He never worries his 
men, and in consequence his orchestra sings. 


to say he is the finest conductor of our time. 


too fast, and the apprentice’s music lacking in 
sprightliness, and, generally speaking, breadth 
and fussiness came in just the wrong places 
throughout. But the Parsifal and Tristan 
music got the best renderings I have heard ; 
and the playing of the Death March was, 
literally, enormous in its alternate breadth, 
power, and tenderness. To sum up, Mottl is 
“undoubtedly a very great conductor.” His 
beat is that of a master—broad, firm, and full of 
energy, and yet, when necessary, flexible and 


Making allowance for novelty, one is inclined 








in front of the curtain Mr. Dearlove was highly 
respected, especially for his amiability of 
manner, and by his strict attention to his duties. 
He was more or less responsible for all the 
music introduced in Mr. Ramsay’s five panto- 
mimes at the Royal—from the first, “Dick 
Whittington,” down to the just finished “ Babes 


in the Wood.” Though not a front-rank musi- 
cal man, Mr. Dearlove was a capital violinist, 
an excellent conductor of an important or- 
chestra like that at the Royal, and both in his 
original and adapted pieces a thoroughly sound 
musician. The late musical director at the 
Royal, who was much respected by a wide circle 
of private friends, leaves a widow. 
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A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


——! Ol 
His ANCESTORS. 

H, yes ! I’m an American, and am proud 
of it; but Iam also proud of being 
as English, by blood, as is possible 
for any one to be. Well, it’s this way. 


Biscop is a very ancient Saxon name, probably | 


Norse originally, meaning the Bull-headed one. 
1 always think of my wild ancestors, when I sing 
Kurwenal, dressed in skins, and with horns 
sticking out of my helmet. Well, Benedict 
Biscop, the Abbot of Jarrow, brought up Bede 
in the monastery, and that Venerable worthy 
succeeded him in the government of that most 
celebrated place. We owe to Biscop, who made 
many journeys to Rome, the introduction into 
England of the art of chaunting, and the stain- 
ing of glass for the windows of churches. That 
was about the year 650, so you see I have a 
deep-rooted interest in art. The name Biscop 
(whence Biscop-ham, or, as at present, Bispham) 
has been known for very many centuries in 
Lancashire, and in that county only, I think. 
Bispham Hall, near Wigan, is a very nice 
example of an Elizabethan house, but I prefer 
to live in London, thanks ; no place like it in 
the world! Philistines, say you? I dare say ; 
but where does the merit come in if there is 
nothing to contend against ?” 

Thus Mr. Bispham, at the commencement of 
the interview, his powerful tendency to philo- 
sophise and generalise breaking into his narra- 
tive at once. I had written him that we were 
about to publish his portrait in the MAGAZINE 
or Music, and suggested an interview. Mr. 
Bispham at once agreed, and’ accordingly we 
met and talked for four solid hours about him- 
self and other subjects. So far as 1 am able, 
himself will be dealt with before the other sub- 


jects ; but it is one of the most strongly marked | 


characteristics of the man that in speaking of 
incidents he mixes with his talk the thoughts 
and feelings the incidents suggest to him. Be- 
fore going further I may briefly describe the 
appearance of the outer man. Mr. Bispham is 
of middle height, firmly and squarely built, with 
broad shoulders. Strength is seen in every 
line of his face; deep sagacity and humour 
look out of the eyes ; yet one is bound to say 
that the face is the face of an artist, and perhaps 
the somewhat sensuous mouth is responsible 
for that. Or it may be that the artistic impres- 
sion is not so much given by his face as by his 
voice and manner. His mode of talk is smooth, 
continuous, deliberate ; but when nearing the 
climax of an argument, it becomes rapid and 
trenchant. Having known Mr. Bispham for 
many years, I have tested my impression of 
him fully before now ; but it always remains the 
same. I always feel the self-confidence and 
strength of the man, his overwhelming artistic 
bent, and a sweetness of manner that never 
nauseates, because it goes with strength and is 
not assumed. 

‘Well, to proceed ; my mother’s family is of 
Norman descent, and in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when Quakerism was rife in the 
land, my ancestors on both sides turned toward 
that excellent but mournful manner of gaining 
a happy hereafter, and some of them joined 
their fortunes with William Penn and his newly 
founded colony of Philadelphia. It was in that 


city that 1 was born on January 5th, 1857; so 


now you know how old I am.” 





| “You didn’t, then,” I interposed, “ commence 


| your operatic career as a prodigy ?” 


PERSONAL HISTORY. 

“No; it was only a little more than two 
| years ago that I made my ded&z in opera ; but 
then, you see, as an amateur, for years I had 
|sung and acted, and by-and-by I just couldn’t 
help going into the thing seriously. Some do 
| not feel called ; but I did and do consider that 
| singing is my work in life ; and I tell you this— 
|he who has not an occupation that he loves, 
| and works at con amore, is miserably unhappy. 
| No man has a right to exist unless he does 
| something for himself that will also benefit 
others; nor is his duty towards himself or 
others adequately performed unless his atti- 
tude is as lofty as he knows how to make it.” 

“T suppose one reason why you didn’t com 
mence early would be the opposition of your 
family.” 

“To an extent, perhaps ; for my family 
thought it wasn’t quite right to have anything 
to do with music, though they were really fond 
of it, and had most artistic tastes. My father’s 
family, however, had relinquished the Quaker 
doctrines in the last generation, and all of my 
uncles and aunts on that side played well, and 
had excellent vocal ability.” . 

“ How did you occupy yourself until you took 
up music ?” 

“In 1876 I graduated at Haverford College, 
near Philadelphia, and then they tried to make 
a business man of me; but I was as a fish out 
of water ; what do I know of these things ?—So 
I gradually slid into my native element, and 
joined the oratorio societies and musical clubs, 
singing solo parts frequently in large public per- 
formances, and had a very good schooling in 
church music in the choirs of Holy Trinity and 
St. Mark’s churches in my native city. I also 
belonged to a dramatic club, and have taken a 
great variety of parts ‘from grave to gay ; from 
lively to severe.’ But still, this was all tinker- 
ing at it; and I felt, after a couple of journeys 
in Europe,—you see there is nothing like change 
of surroundings once in a while to give one a 
a correct estimate of himself,—that I must study 
seriously ; and I went to Florence and worked 
under Vannuccini and his former pupil, Albert 
Hall, for two years. Excess of zeal is about as 
bad as none at all, I think, and I overworked 
on a cold, and had to give up singing for about 
two years. Heavens! the agony of having lost 
one’s voice! Let us not talk about it. Rest is 
the only thing for it ; I know that. A specialist’s 
advice must be taken, of course; but ‘tired 
Nature’s sweet restorer,’ and silence, and no 
tobacco, and all other things in moderation, and 
promise to be a good boy and never do so any 
more, and maybe you'll get well. I did; and 
Shakespeare and Lamperti helped me _ by 
showing me how to leave the throat free to 
do its work.” 


AT WORK. 

“When did you first come before the Eng- 
lish public ?” 

“ My first appearance in. London was at one 
of those nice concerts we used to have at the 
Lyric Club ; and then came Lady Arthur Hill’s 
operetta, Zhe Ferry Giri, at the Savoy Theatre : 
two performances for a great charity. That 
was during the season of 1890, and was closely 
followed by Ernest Ford’s comic opera, Joan, 
at the Opera Comique, which we gave seven 
times for another charity, and I believe it was 
my work in that, as Bilboss the Brigand, that 
induced Mr. Carte to engage me for the Basoche 
at the Royal English Opera. I was holding 
forth, and in avery mediocre way, too (for I 
had not yet quite recovered my voice), in con- 
| certs, and was feeling my way along, when I 
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pulled myself together for my first real pro- 
fessional opportunity—the Duke de Longueville 
in the Basoche in November, 1891, and I was 
as surprised as any one else at my success. 


SPIRITUALISM AGAIN. 

“Now I’m going to tell you a thing which, 
though not worth sending to Borderland, is 
nevertheless curious. One evening, in the early 
spring of 1890—I had only just come to live in 
London, and had not sung at all—I was in the 
company of some people who are interested in 
psychical matters, when I noticed a gentleman, 
whom I had never seen before, locking at me in 
a curious way. Later in the evening, on making 
his acquaintance, he told me that he had seen 
my attendant spirit standing behind me! And 
looking, he described a benevolent. old gentle- 
man, with long grey hair, lofty brow, and 
clothed in a manner which he proceeded to 
describe, even to the massive gold chain with 
a large jewel, which hung across his shoulders 
and breast. This was early in 1890; late in 
1891 I myself was singing in the Basoche in 
exactly the costume described—pufted sleeves, 
rich brocade, chain and all! More concerts 
and lots of study, and then came 77tstan und 
Isolde—like a shot. If I had not followed the 
advice of Planchetie, I should never have been 
able to have done it ; but there, I don’t know 
anything about it, except that these are facts; 
and I am sure that all the close investigation 
going on now at the hands of earnest and 
scientific men will be, not only not in vain, but 
productive of untold good to humanity. Oh no, 
I am not a spiritualist ; but I am interested in 
these things, just as thousands of people are 
interested in music, and go to concerts, without 
ever dreaming of becoming musicians. There 
are also those who can’t comprehend or even 
like music—the better it is, the worse they think 
it, in fact ; and so it is with these psychical and 
occult matters, very few possess the ability to 
comprehend them, but they exist nevertheless.” 


METHOD OF STUDY. 

I next asked Mr. Bispham. how he studied— 
what plan he followed. 

“You want to know my methods of study ?” 
he replied. “Well, I believe in letting things 
soak a good long time; in fact, for me there is 
no other way, for I learn slowly I read quickly, 
and have a good ear, but, ‘here a little, there a 
little, line upon line’ (precepts have not had the 
desired effect, somehow), that is the way I work. 
Besides, it is better for the voice to let the mind 
be quite easy in mastering anything, especially 
a Wagner ré/e, where the intervals are unac- 
customed, though none the worse for that ; in- 
deed, one interval is just as good as another— 
and maybe better! How do we know until we 
have mastered them all? Wagner music is like 
another language, which must be carefully 
learned in order to appreciate its beauties. In 
studying one of his, or any other operatic parts, 
I first master the text ; and in Wagner's case it 
should be learned and declaimed, as if on the 
stage, before learning the music at all. That is 
the best way. Oh, it is all very difficult, but so 
interesting that one would do a thousand times 
more, if necessary, to attain one’s end.” 


CONCERT ROOM OR STAGE. 

“You have, of course, sung in numerous 
other works.” 

“The other operas I have sung in under Sir 
Augustus Harris beside 7ristan are Cavalleria 
Rusticana, I Rantzau, Les Huguenots, Carmen, 
Siegfried, die Walkiire, and die Meistersingers 
but there is a wide field open, now more than 
ever, for the singer ; but now, more than evel, 
must he beable to act. Yes, I prefer the stage; 
but one must also go through the school of the 
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concert platform to be complete. Ah! it is a| stay at home, as you please, but don’t learn to 


long story ; yes, but how fine it is! I rejoice 
in my work, and am proud of belonging to the 
ranks of the musical profession.” 

“ But have you any real preference ?” 

“Oh, yes; the operatic stage, by all means, 
because I am fond of acting. But that does not 
interfere in the least with my pleasure in con- 
certs and oratorio singing. But, you see, it is 
like this : jewels, in the old days, were cut in a 
simpler way than they are now ; and a diamond 
of just the same size and weight will appear 
more brilliant, in the present way of cutting 
precious stones, than if it had been subjected to 
the old method. It is all a matter of facets. 
The diamond of Life should haye as many and 
‘ as brilliantly polished sides as’ possible, and a 
man should be for ever furbishing himself up. 
This is no time for sticking in the mud like a 
clam ; the future of the world is too beautiful, 
and we are the ones to help make it. Don’t 
think that I mean that an unmathematical man 
should force himself to learn spherical trigo- 
nometry, or that a singer without the actor’s 
gift should aspire to the operatic stage ; but as 
far as his powers go let him go; and let him 
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sing with a view to. entering the profession. 
But even if he has. a voice, man cannot sing 
with voice alone! Dear old Lamperti used to 
make many a pretty girl with a sweet voice 
weep copiously by saying, ‘How do you ever 
expect to sing? You have no brains!’ 
the aspirant for Fame has a voice and brains, 
and fair presence, and the dozen or more other 
essentials, he must take advice, think it all over 
well—oh ! very well, for it is no light matter this 
—and decide for himself whether to go abroad 
to study or not. He can certainly find as good 
masters here as anywhere, but he will seldom be 
in as musical an atmosphere at home, with all 
the accustomed surroundings to distract the 
attention, as if he went right away, and had 
total change of scene, buried himself in his work, 
and learned the foreign languages—a matter of 
the foremost: importance for a singer nowadays. 
Why? Because, hard as it may be to say it, 
our composers are not the equals of the great 
masters of song and opera on the other side of 
the Channel. Oh dear, no; the fault is not 
with the language—that is as fine as any ; but 


But if 





“ English music? Whistler said, ‘ You might 
as well talk about English mathematics as about 
English art.’ And so it is, ‘ Mathematics is 
mathematics,’ and music is music! Let us live 
in a land ‘where there ain’t no ten command- 
ments,’ where a man may dare say his say in 
his own way, so long as he doesn’t prostitute 
his art, or steal: anybody’s thunder, or run 
amuck among the muses. Only the best art can 
survive, that’s a comfort, English or what not. 
‘But, indeed, I think that most inhabitants of 
these parts prefer a dinner, a dance, or the 
Gaiety Girl to real music ; or else they will get 
the latest ballad, and so, of course, they are 
supplied with that commodity in plenty. I am 
not now alluding to certain charming delicate 
little songs by my friend Langham Place, for 
they and their like are the precursors of larger 
work ‘ that will for aye endure,’ as the poet hath 
it ; but the ballad, the ballad ! Oh, gentlemen, 
how can you write such things! And don’t you 
see they are all alike? At least, imitate mas- 
ters! No, I don’t care for your work; it is 
ephemeral--it never had a future, nor will it 
have a past !” 











nothing less good than the very best is worth 





extend his dominion over himself, and be a 
force—do something, the best he knows how, in 
the highest manifestation of whatever it may 
be! The concert singer may sing, during the 
season, in opera, and the opera singer may do 
well in concerts when occasion offers; and if 
the combination is happy, he may be likened to 
the salmon, which at one time of year lives in 
the sea, and later on is found in_rivers. He is 
in his element in either case.” 


which, as a rule, can only be rendered well in 
the language in which they were intended to be 
sung. But then I look for some young English 
composer, who, having learned all ,that the 
schools can teach him—from the ol@ up to the 
new— will still have a fine, modern vitality, and 
true poetic fancy, and set to work on’ our own 
Shakespeare in our own tongue, and embody 


setting to music; and, as a rule, the best is 
neglected in our tongue, and so the finest com- 
positions for the singer are those by foreigners, | 








WHERE TO STUDY. 


“Well,” I said, “ after. all your experience in 
cutting your ‘life-diamond,’ how would you ad- 
vise a young artist to begin to cut his (or hers)? 
Would you recommend young people to study 
in any particular way ?” 

“Study wherever you can. Any man who is 
keen about his art will do that, at any rate ; but 
there are many, very eager, who yet have not 
the ability somehow ; for, you know, it takes a 
good many things to make up a successful 
singer. Such an one came to me the other day, 
and I advised him to go to Matabeleland. ’Pon 
my soul I thought he’d better go. But he pre- 
ferred to stop here and sing in a comic opera 
chorus! And who shall say there are not 
plenty of attractions there? But to him who 
really loves singing, and can sing, I should say, 
Do as I did. I joined every good musical affair 
I could come across, and got lots of experience 
that way ; and by acting in amateur theatrical 
societies, learned things that have stood me in 
very good stead since, I can tell you.” 

“Incidentally,” I interrupted, “do you con- 
sider singing in choirs hurtful to the voice?” 

“It need not be, in the least. But of course 
one must be -wise,-and not try. to shine by 
making oneself heard above every other voice 
in the choir; there is no néed to shout the 
voice away because the next-door man has a 
throat of brass. No, ‘quires and places where 
they sing’ are beneficial morally, physically, 
and artistically, if properly indulged in, like the 
beverage that ‘cheers but not inebriates ’—un- 
less you take too much of it !” ' 

“Well, then,” I continued, “ should we study 
at home or abroad?” 

_ “Well, you see, as far as that goes, there are 
Just as good masters here as there are anywhere, 
but there is a thing that Rossini said which 
bears upon the subject. He remarked one day : 
Three things are necessary for the singer ; the 
first is voice, and the second is voice, and the 
third is voice!’ And unless the would-be 


music. 
plenty of other poets to write to—Shelley, Keats, 
Rossetti, Browning ; shoals of them! and of the 
first water, too. Why take somebody’s lyrics 
(unless they too are good) when we have men 
like these whose words go begging? But there 
I go again ! 
The singer, however, must know the European 
languages, if he wants to make his diamond 
more valuable ; but apart from that branch of 
knowledge, he should be a well-educated man 
all round, for the art of singing is no small 
matter, though it seem very easy, and needs all 
the culture that can be brought to bear upon it, 
and requires to be worked at just as much as 
the violin, or any instrument or accomplishment, 
only it rarely is considered necessary ; why, | 
do not know. What master of the violin, for 
instance, would dream of beginning to teach his 
pupil to play without first showing him how to 
hold his instrument and his bow. But for the 
reason that, unfortunately, we are born with 
partial control over our voices, the proper care 
of them in early life is very seldom-considered 
by parents ; and the young pupil is allowed by 
his master, and encouraged at home to execute 
scales and to perform arias without even knowing 
how to hold his fiddle—the throat,—or control 
his bow—the breath. 
these things are absolutely essential ; they may 
take .a long time to learn, but they must be 
mastered; and that is one reason why the 
Italians are better teachers of singing than the 
English—they go slower, but more surely, to 
work. The great old Francesco Lamperti used 
to worry us to death, but in the end he taught 
us to sing !” 


for hours, but I. felt it unfair to forestall all 
future interviewers, and changed the subject. 
asked him what he thought of the future of 


Twelfth Night say, or even Hamlet, in fitting 
A large order, perhaps, but there are 


Don’t print it if you’d rather not. 


Now I maintain that 


ENGLISH MUSIC. 
Probably Mr. Bispham could have gone on 


“Would you condemn one-act operas, be- 
cause they are not ‘ larger work’?” I asked. 

. “Oh, I don’t care if they are long or short, 
‘so they are good ; but let the composers write 
nothing at all, unless they have something to 
say, and know how to say it; but when they 
really have ideas, let them write away, and God 
bless ’em, big or little, whichever they can d 
best. Of one thing I am convinced,—no one 
should work when he has ceased to hear the 
celestial music. You know the old Greek 
story ?—The young sculptor consulted the 
Oracle about the statue he was engaged upon, 
and was told that as long as he heard music in 
the.air he would work: well, but that when it 
ceased, so should hé; and he obeyed, after he 
found that he only spoiled what he had done 
by labouring when the heavenly voices were 


silent.” 


“ But don’t you think that for practical reasons 


it is better for. young composers to peg away at 
their one-act operas? 


Or do you think big 
ones are better in the end ?” 

“You mean, which are most likely to see the 
stage, big or little operas? I should think 


little operas, not only because they are the 


fashion just now—a sort of popular revulsion 


against being obliged to listen so long to anti- 
quated affairs—but because they are more easily 


written, and I suppose the composer follows the 
line of least resistance, as well as every other 
living thing ; but it all depends upon the qual- 
ity. A manager will take a good long opera 
sooner than a bad one, were it never so short. 
The thing is good work ; that is what counts.” 
There ought to be prizes given by somebody for 
the best two operas of the year by English 
composers, and I dare. say Sir Augustus Harris 
would be glad to produce them. I know that 
all of us English-speaking singers would be 
proud to assist by singing in them. 

“There is a form of music for the concert 
room that I should like to see tried, and 1 have 
mentioned it to several men, only one of whom 
has, as yet, attempted it. It must take its 
place among chamber music, and would be 
comparable to a clarionet quintette, or that 
ancient ‘ David’s Lament,’ by Schiitz (1625), 
for a quartette of trombones, organ, and bass 
voice. It is a voice sextette: voice, quartette 
of strings and pianoforte. It would require 
great consideration, and perfectly modern treat- 
ment. The poem must be one of some length, 
and of large artistic importance, and in the 
richness of the whole I want to see the voice 
merged as any of the instruments would be, and 








singer has a voice, 1 should say,} Go abroad or 


English music. 








yet asserting itself through the force of the 
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poem, and of the musical ensemble, rather than 
in any other way.” 

“People will say it’s a slice out of a Wagner 
music drama !” 

“Wagnerian? Well, what of that? Is there 
anything better? If so, let us know where to 
find it. My idea is to help in every way I can 
to lift the human voice up to the level that is 
its by Divine right, namely, the level that the 
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German grand with an action “as heavy as a 
plough.” After this there were some interest- 
ing personal reminiscences of Schumann, and 
the remark from Liszt that nearly all great 
| pianists have the two faults of affectation and 
exaggeration. Liszt also made the astonishing 
declaration—quite unsupported by facts, we 
should say—that Mendelssohn was “the most 
jealous musician that ever lived”—a man who 





other instruments of music have attained. No. | would never take a hint or a bit of advice from 
I do not believe that the effort of man origin- | any one. As tothe hint,no doubt Mendelssohn 


ally was to imitate the voice by his scrapings 
and twangings and tootlings. 


Each is ‘after | 


‘was wise, if the person giving it was Franz 
Liszt! The latter told Strelezki that Mendels- 


his kind,’ and it is ‘very good ’—if it zs good— | sohn always disliked him, adding that on one 


and if it isn’t, it is horrid! So let us who are 
interested in these things only lend ourselves to 
the performance of what is best, and let us con- 
sider well and study long, ere we put before the 
public that which, well done, has undoubtedly a 
great effect upon the human race for good. I 
am an optimist ; everthing will come out right 
in the end, if we think and do, wp instead of 
down. Art is too lovely‘a thing to be fooled 
with, and must not be degraded.” 

“One last question,” I said. “What do you 
consider the secret of success ?” 

“The secret of success is to unceasingly de- 
velop yourself in every possible way, and above 
all to cherish a warm conviction that the 
heart’s desire will be granted one day. The 
man who moons about despondingly is doing 
his best to woo failure. I am sure that success 
will come to every one who tries long enough, 
or if perchance not, a life lived in such en- 
deavour is not wasted. It is,indeed the life 
of endeavour, and not that of actual success, 
that is noble and happy.” 


Otrefeeti's GRate 
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R. ANTON STRELEZKI has pub- 
lished, with Donajowski, a readable 
little drochure which he entitles 
“Personal Recollections of Chats 

with Liszt.” The author has an unbounded 
admiration for the eminent virtuoso, whom he 
celebrates as “a perfect gentleman and a kind- 
hearted Christian”—whom he believes to have 
been revered and loved by those who knew him 
as never man yet was. Mr. Strelezki admits 
that Liszt had faults, but on the other hand he 





declares him to have been the soul of generosity, | 


and asserts that many a half-starved student 
was enabled to continue his studies and keep 
body and soul together at the same time through 
his unostentatious benefactions. Whether Mr. 
Strelezki himself was in this position, we are not 
told ; but he certainly makes himself out to be 
the debtor of the master in no slight degree. 

It was in 1869 that he made Liszt’s acquaint- 
ance. He had been studying the piano for 
some time with Tausig and Nicolai Rubinstein, 
and the latter sent him off to Weimar with a 
note of introduction in his pocket. Of course 
Liszt invited him to play ; and Strelezki gave the 
virtuoso the choice of hearing him in either the 
Fantasie Op. 17 of Schumann, or the B minor 
Sonata, Op. 35 of Chopin. “Oh! certainly not 
the Sonata,” said Liszt. “I never allow students 
to play that incomparable chef-d’ouvre.” And 
then he added that such a work should only be | 
played “at certain times and under certain con- | 
ditions”—say when you are absolutely alone | 
and in a state of the deepest melancholy. And | 
so Strelezki went for the Fantasie, which he | 
tells us he played through without a slip, on a | 











‘occasion, at a soiree, he drew a picture of the 
virtuoso on a blackboard, playing his G minor 
Concerto with five hammers, in lieu of fingers, 
/on each hand. Probably that is true enough ; 
|but we decline to believe that Mendelssohn 
vilified Liszt, as Liszt declares, because his 
/technical skill was unequal to the playing of 
| Liszt’s compositions. Such a statement could 
| only have come from a man of little mind. 

| Liszt, in fact, appears in anything but an 
agreeable light in these recollections of his con- 
nection with Mendelssohn. It was evidently 
with much glee that he told Strelezki how he 
had “ revenged” himself on the great composer. 
It was in Paris, at a certain dinner at which 
both Mendelssohn and Liszt were guests. After 
dessert the hostess asked Mendelssohn to play. 
To Liszt’s “ astonishment” he chose the latter’s 
|“*Rhapsodie,” No. 4, “ which,” says Liszt, “ he 
|played so abominably badly, as regards both 
the execution and the sentiment, that most of 
the guests who had heard it played by myself 
on previous occasions burst out laughing.” - If 
the guests did anything of the kind, they wanted 
ls lesson in good breeding. But let that pass. 
What was Liszt’s “revenge”? Simply this— 
ithat he had the impudence to sit down and 
play, on the spur of the moment, and with the 
composer sitting beside him, the master’s 
“ Cappricio,” Op. 5, arranged, as he puts it, 
“for concert performance by myself.” Most 
people will think this a somewhat stupid sort 
of revenge ; and Mendelssohn certainly did 
enough if he forgave wéthout forgetting. Mr. 
Strelezki hardly requires to tell us that Liszt 
was “a man who expected deference—in fact, 
| demanded it.” That, of course, was the secret 
| of the trouble with Mendelssohn. 

For the Rubinsteins Liszt had better words 
and more kindly feelings. ‘“ They are wonder- 
ful fellows,” he said. “Nicolai is a veritable 
Tausig ; but I think I prefer Anton when he is 
|in a good humour.” Anton, in return, remarked 

to Strelezki that “if you have ever heard Lizst 
play, you have heard the greatest of all pianists, 
and you will never want to hear any one after- 
wards.” Mr. Strelezki himself, comparing Liszt 
with Rubinstein, says that the great charm of 
the former’s playing lay in the delicate and 
subtle, not in the muscular and powerful, which 
rather belonged to the latter. He once heard 
Liszt play his own arrangement of the “ Erl- 
King,” which he did without leaving a trace of 
perspiration or fatigue on his face or hands. 
Some weeks afterwards he heard Rubiristein 
play the same piece, and “from his outward 
appearance at the close you would imagine that 
he had just walked out of a shower-bath, which 
he had taken with his clothes on.” 

Liszt had a great admiration for the late Von 
Biilow, whom he called “the first of all Sym- 
phony conductors.” Chopin, of course, he 
adored. “Such a poetic temperament never 








existed, nor have I ever heard such delicacy 
and refinement of playing. The tone, though 
small, was absolutely beyond criticism ; and 
although his execution was not forcible, nor by 
any means fitted for the concert room, still it 





was perfect in the extreme.” For the ordinary 
French school of music Liszt had an abhorrence, 
making an exception only in the case of Saint- 
Saéns. Offenbach he hated in particular ; but, 
then, Offenbach hated Wagner, and that was 
in itself a cause of offence to Liszt. Was it 
not the composer of “ La Grande Duchesse” 
who wrote,—“ Dear Wagner, your music is 
trash ; stick to poetry;” and on another occa- 


stick to music” ? Wagner, Liszt believed to be 
“the greatest musical genius born in this cen- 
tury, and possibly in any other—by far the 
greatest tone painter that has ever existed.” 

Mr. Strelezki has many entertaining stories of 
Liszt and his pupils or visitors. “ Once upon a 
time,” a young woman from Chicago, accom- 
panied by her mother, arrived at Weimar to 
play to Liszt. She had been prepared for the 
occasion by five different professors over the 
water ; and her mamma now declared that “her 
Maimie could knock spots out of a pi-anner.’ 
Liszt called upon Strelezki to translate what the 
old lady said, but Strelezki was unequal to the 
French for “knocking spots”; and meanwhile 
the girl was at the piano asking Liszt what she 
should play. “It is all the same to me,” said 
Liszt. She then suggested “ The Bee’s Wed- 
ding,” one of Mendelssohn’s Lieder, absurdly 
so called by some people. “The what?” in- 
quired Liszt. “The Bee’s Wedding,” repeated 
the girl in a shrill voice. “Oh! oh!” said Liszt, 
eventually comprehending, “I think I would 
prefer ‘The Spider’s Divorce,’ or ‘The Rat's 
Revenge.’” On another occasion Liszt shut 
down the open window that a sparrow in the 
garden might not be “frightened away for ever” 
by the pounding of “a certain young English- 
man who had more arm power than brains.” 
Whe was he? 

In the course of these reminiscences we learn 
that Liszt, in his earlier years, never practised 
less than ten hours a day. Chopin, he says, 
even at the height of his fame, gave many hours. 
daily to technical studies. Liszt himself con- 
tinued this hard work almost to the end. Some- 
times it gave him quite a disgust for music, but 
the yearning always returned. In illustratiom 
of this latter point agood anecdote is told. He 
was in Constantinople, and had not touched @ 
piano for seven weeks, having consumed that 
time in a journey from Geneva. After landing 
and having dinner, he went out for a stroll im 
the city, and eventually lost himself in a back 
street. Looking in at one of the houses he saw 
a piano, and at once decided to ask his way to 
the hotel on the chance of getting a few minutes 
at the instrument. He got to the keys and 
dashed off an arpeggio, only to scream with 
agony, and make a precipitate flight. The 
piano, he afterwards learned, had not been 
tuned for ¢wenty-eight years ! 


Orinity Gotfege. 


— 0s — 

E learnt too late for insertion in the 

proper place that public distributions 

of certificates and prizes have taken 

place as follows: At Truro, on April 

10, under the presidency of the Rev. Canon 

Donaldson (Precentor of the Cathedral) ; at 

Oldham, on April 12, when the chair was 

occupied by the Rev. G. Perry-Gore ; at Falkirk, 

on April 13, under the presidency of the Rev. 

J. Aitchison ; and at Gloucester, on April 17, 

the chairman being Mr. F. Hannam Clark 

Upon each occasion the Warden represented 

the College, and highly satisfactory reports wert 
read by the local representatives. 








sion,—“ Dear Wagner, your pamphlet is rot;- 
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CHAPTER IX. 
IN SEARCH OF A VOCAL METHOD. 


va HAVE come to you as. a last resource, 


Professor Tittletop ; and if you cannot 


do anything with my voice, I shall throw 


the whole thing up in utter disgust.” 

These were words uttered by Mr. Takenin, 
who had come to me for some singing lessons. 
Whether to take his remark as complimentary 
I was not fully determined ; but this is of no 
account ; let him tell his own tale, 
«How many masters have you already been 
under, then?” 


“Twelve in all,” he said with a gasp anda 


sigh. 

‘ Surely one of the lot ought to have done 
something for you, Mr. Takenin.” 

“ They did, professor ; they all did something. 
They took my guineas, and almost succeeded in 
taking my voice. They were all voice special- 
ists, so called, but their worth was in their title 
only. 

“The first one I went to, a Mr. A. we will call 
him, was a faddist of a most extraordinary 
nature. His great theory was in the exact 
number of vibrations to each note. 

“T would at his request sing a note, 

“*Now, said. Mr. A., ‘are you. aware what is 
the number of vibrations necessary for the pro- 
duction of that tone, Mr. Takenin ?’ 

“No, sir,’ I observed meekly. Feeling I 
was in the presence of a man with a theory made 
me tremble. 

“‘Then I must tell you, sir,’ he observed. 
‘The number of vibrations is 5234 per second. 
Are you aware of that, Mr. Takenin ?’ 

“Well, I can’t say I was aware of it until you 
told me. Even now I have only your word for 
it, Mr. A’ 

“‘But do you know that unless you realize 
this fact you cannot possibly get a pure tone?’ 

“‘T must admit my ignorance again,’ I put 
in. 

“Well, that is my theory, Mr. Takenin. 
Now, what you have to do during the week is to 
practise this scale (which he gave me), and try 
to realize that in your larynx these numbers of 
vibrations which I have written down are taking 
Place. Come next Monday, and see how you 
get on.’ 

“I paid my guinea and departed, a bigger 
fool than when I entered his dwelling, All the 
week I tried hard to realize that for each note 
So many vibrations were necessary for the for- 
mation of the note. I couldn’t realize it, but I 
took his word for it. But my voice was no 
better—even worse ; so I determined not to go 
again. 

“The next specialist was Mr. B, His theory 
was fixing each vowel in its proper place on the 
palates. He took them in this order: 00, oh, 
ah, i, ec He had evidently gone into the 
matter very thoroughly, and for each vowel he 
had a little piece of round gummed paper about 
the size of a threepenny piece, each of different 
colour, each colour representing a versh and 
these he stuck on my palate, and made me 
Practice with a mirror. 

“*Now, sir,’ he would say, ‘sing “koo” and 
look in the glass. Do you see the little pink 
paper ayainst your teeth ?’ 

i_Indeed I cannot.’ 

‘ Then try to open your mouth wider on 
bee.” You'll perhaps then be able to see.’ 

“Now, Professor Tittletop, did you ever hear 
of any one being able to open their mouth widely 


4 


uvula,’ 


see the blue paper, 
you see now?’ 


Now try “ah.” 


see all the colours but .the pink ‘ oo.’ 
“And so the /esson (?) went on. 
did I learn?. Absolutely nothing. 


hard, and he felt sure I should succeed. 
ing at them in the glass? 


coloured labels. ~ ; 


ing cough. So much for the pure air method. 


that my breathing was incorrect. 


would be able to do something for me. 


gymnastics. But you see, sir, I was in search 
of a method, so I submitted to the system, 


ten years time I might improve. 


systems, because I do not understand them, I 
only wanted to improve my voice, but I wanted 
in vai. It was, perhaps, my fault ; perhaps it 
was not ; but I left him. 

“Mr. E. informed me that my breathing exer- 
cises which I had practised with Mr. D. were all 
wrong. He told me not to worry about my 
breath, but to do exactly as he told me, and I 
was bound to succeed. 

“His method was to depress the chin as 
much as possible, so as to widen the cavity of 
the throat and the trachea, and so expand the 
force of tone. After singing with my chin down 
on my shirt-front for a few weeks, I gave this 
‘ specialist’ up in despair. 
“ Mr. F. told me that if I wanted to succeed 
as a singer, I must regulate the emission of my 
breath. He suggested that I should hold a 
lighted candle to my mouth, and see that the 
flame was steady whilst I let out the air from 
my lungs, If the flame moved, the breath was 
coming out too fast, But after nearly burning 
my moustache off and blistering my nose, I left 
Mr. F. and sought out Mr. G. 

“ Now this Mr. G. had a system as well as his 
predecessors. His theory was the action of the 
cartilages. He seemed full of ‘cricoid,’ ‘thy- 
roid,’ ‘arytenoid,’ ‘lateral trico-arytenoideus,’ 
‘thyro-arytenoideus,’ and many others; he was 
permeated with cartilage. : 

“* Now, Mr. Takenin, what I want you to 


realize is this, At certain points in your vocal 
scale your arytenoid cartilages cease to work, and 





Upon ‘oo’? 


Fa 


“* Now sing “Oh.” What do yousee now ?’ 
“*T can only see the white paper against my 


“* Dear me, dear me,’ said Mr. B., ‘ how fool- 
ish! You must practise it at home until you can 
What can 


“After bending my head well back, I could 


But what 
I gave him 
a guinea, for which in return he gave me a little 
box of coloured papers and told me to practise 


“ Succeed! succeed! ah, what? Sticking 
the little pieces of coloured paper on, and look- 


“TI went home, a lighter man by a sovereign 
and a shilling, and heavier by a box of useless 


“ Mr. C., whom next I visited in search of a 
method, told me that the secret of good singing 
was in inhaling pure air, all the windows in my 
house should be open day and night, and he in- 
formed me that I was to sit by an open window 
for two hours every morning before breakfast 
and take long deep breaths. It was winter time 
when I went to this man, and the result of his 
method was my being on my back for three 
weeks with influenza, my wife laid up with rheu- 
matism, and my three children with the whoop- 


“Mr. D., the next man I went to, told me 
I must lie on 
my back for two hours a day for three weeks, 
and take long breaths, and then perhaps he 


“Now, Mr, Tittletop, madness does not run 
in our family, in spite of what you may think to 
the contrary ; but my good wife certainly thought 
I had taken leave of my senses when I flopped 
myself flat on my back in the drawing-room four 
times a day, and commenced my breathing 


“This Mr. D. informed me that perhaps in 
Mind you, 
Professor Tittletop, I do not complain of their 


alone. Now unless you realize this absolutely, 
you cannot hope to make a good singer.’ 

“I did realize it, Professor Tittletop, but still 
my voice did not improve. So I gave Mr. G. 
his fee and departed, and sought out Mr. H. 

“He told me my breath was faulty ; my dia- 
phragm should descend. I left him, and Mr. I. 
acquainted me that he was persuaded that Mr. 
H. must be an idiot to say such athing. He 
told me my diaphragm should ascend. Mr. J. 
told me not to worry about my breath at all, but 
if I succeeded in getting my voice fixed in the 
‘ pocket ligaments’ at false vocal cords, I should 
in time becomea phenomenal vocalist. I did 
not contradict him on this point. I should in- 
deed be a phenomenal: vocalist if I could per- 
form such a feat, and left Mr, J. after lessons, 
and paid a visit to Mr. K. He told me that all 
my previous masters had been on the wrong 
track entirely, What I really wanted to know 
was how to blend my seven registers correctly. . 
Mr. K. was right. I did want to know ; I still 
want to know. But Mr. K. couldn’t tell me, 
because he did not know himself. I was getting 
disheartened, so I sought Mr. L. for the last 
time. He hadatheory. His was the crowning 
one. ‘Mr. Takenin,’ he said, ‘I am ashamed 
that such ignorance prevails in my profession. 
It is really a most serious matter, and should 
be seen into. These men have been taking 
your money for nothing at all; their theories 
are rubbish. What you ought to do, if you wish 
to improve your voice, is to take your breath 
through your mouth, and let all the notes come 
through the nose ; but you must take care al- 
ways to sfore a little breath behind the tonsils, 
in case you should run short.’” 

I laughed loudly and long at Mr. Takenin’s 
experience ; but he, poor man, saw nothing ta 
laugh at, seeing he had spent one hundred and 
fifty pounds in twelve months learning all these. 
conflicting methods. 

‘* Now you have heard my grievances, do you, 
think you can do anything for me, Professor,. 
and have you any theory ?” said Mr. Takenin, 
“ My dear sir,” answered I, “I do not think 
your system could hold another theory. If you 
have any confidence in me, which I take it you 
have by coming to me, place yourself in my 
hands and you shall have the benefit of my ex- 
perience. I can say no more.” 

Mr. Takenin is still a pupil of mine. 








IT is so seldom possible to record anything 
good of Royalty in art matters, that it is with 
pleasure we note that the Duchess of York has 
accepted copies of the new “ Chimes” waltz, by 
Mrs. Algernon Rose, which was played with 
conspicuous success, under the composer’s direc- 
tion, at the Covent Garden Fancy Dress Balls. 
* * * 


WE hear that the Queen has asked Mr. C, 
Bechstein to supply her with a piano. In fact, 
the instrument has been sent, and upon it Her 
Majesty has been edified by the strains of the 
intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana and 
pieces from Raéclifz, with which Mascagni 
favoured her when on a visit. We believe that 
the Bechstein is Mascagni’s favourite make of 
piano. It may be remembered that he had 
one sent to the Hotel Metropole when staying 
in London. 
“" * * 

THE Hymn to Apollo, which was recently 
performed at Athens, was sung in Paris on the 
Thursday of last week. A writer in the 
Ménestrel was much struck by the beautiful 
character of the melody of the Hymn, and also 
by its modern character: It is said to very 
much resemble the Shepherd’s recitative in 
Tristan und Isolde. 





the business is done by the “ Cherdae Vocales” 
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Dramatis Persone. 


DR. MORTON, Pianist. 
Miss SEATON, Soprano. 
Miss TREVOR, Contralto. iF 
R. MORTON.—Good-evening, ladies 
and gentlemen. We will get to work 
at once, without conventional pre- 
liminaries ; for I may tell you (Mrs. 
Morton will pardon me, I know) that both my 
temper and my digestion have this week been 
upset by the “spring cleaning” fiend, who in- 
sists on an annual invasion of my sanctum, as 
surely as the cuckoo comes round to have his 
advent recorded in the provincial journals. 
Until I have recovered myself somewhat in 
your genial company, perhaps Mr. Gabriel 
Gedacht will tell us something about the new 
organ music on his desk. 

GABRIEL GEDACHT.—New organ music! 
Yes, and a pretty big budget it is, too, and all 
from one house. Messrs. Novello continue to 
provide both the professional and the amateur 
with what the psalmist would have called an 
abundance of good things. The professional 

’ “taster” for the firm must have his hands full 
enough in all conscience, if we take into account 
the many MSS. which, no doubt, find their way 
back to the composers, with the ominous “ de- 
clined with thanks.” 

Mr. BAYNE.—By the way, who is the said 
“taster”? 

Miss TREVOR.—He is Mr. Berthold Tours, 
and he has occupied the post since Sir Joseph 
Barnby gave it up in 1878. Few men in his 
position serve the interests of the art more 
worthily. As some one said of him lately, his 
large experience as a composer, and his wide 
knowledge of classical and modern composi- 
tions, enable him to choose wisely from the 
vast quantity of miscellaneous music submitted 
to him that which will meet the appreciation of 
an intelligent public. Mr. Tours was born in 
Rotterdam, in 1838, and inherited his musical 
talent from his father, who was organist at St. 
Lawrence's Church, in that city, and from 
whom he received his first musical instruction. 

Mrs, MORTON.—His Violin Primer has been 
enormously successful, having, I believe, reached 
a sale of several hundred thousand. 

GABRIEL GEDACHT.—Happy man! But this 
is all an “ aside,” as they remark on the stage. 
I wanted to say something about Messrs. No- 
vello’s new organ music, and not to hear about 
the firm’s musical adviser, though, of course, 
your information is interesting to us all. Let 
us look at the budget, then. Well, especially 
welcome to organists, I should say will be the 








Mrs. Morton, Violinist. 
MR. GABRIEL GEDACHT, Organist. 
Mr. BAYNE, Baritone. 


new edition, in fourteen numbers, of Dr, S. S. 
Wesley’s compositions for the instrument. With 
the exception of “ The Holsworthy Church 
Bells,” the “ Choral Song and Fugue,” and per- 
haps an Andante or two, very few of these fine 
compositions seem to be in general use. Of 
course, they are all of a somewhat serious cha- 
racter, demanding much more serious study 
than, say, a Batiste Andante, but they will well 
repay the study, and, if they are played as they 
should be played, they are sure of a welcome 
hearing. The variations:on “God save the 
Queen” would make a good concert piece, and 
the brilliant fugue which closes them might 
well be played on all occasions when the 
national anthem has to be rendered on the 
organ. The last four numbers consist of a 
selection of familiar psalm and hymn tunes 
arranged by Dr. Wesley, as studies for the 
organ, with pedal obbligato. Perhaps in some 
places they are just a little too “full” in the 
harmonies to suit present day tastes; but they 
make at least a set of very good examples of 
how our common church tunes may be varied 
in their treatment ; and I can fancy their being 
used pretty freely by organists for “ playing 
over” before the congregation rise to sing. Dr. 
Garrett’s editorship of these compositions is a 
sufficient guarantee of the work having been 
well done, and I hope that through this edition 
the old master will again be placed by our 
organists on the borders of the living land. 
Some of our leading organists— Mons. Guil- 
mant; for instance—don’t believe in “arrange- 
ments” for the instrument at all, their conten- 
tion being that we should play nothing. but 
music originally written for the organ. A pretty 
dull set of recital programmes this would give 
us! It would mean that with the exceptions 
of Bach, Handel, and Mendelssohn, we should 
totally ignore the great masters; for these are 
the only three of the lot who have composed 
music directly for the organ. Happily, there 
is as little excuse for adopting such a puritan 
notion as there is a disposition on the part of the 
music-loving public to fallin with it ; and the 
reviewer, as well as the organist, is therefore free 
to give a hearty welcome to all such arrange- 
ments as seem adapted for playing on the king 
of instruments. For the latest series of the 
kind, Dr. John Hiles is responsible. Nine 
numbers have reached me, including composi- 
tions—many of them arranged in this way for 


the first time—by Beethoven,»Spohr, Schy. 
mann, Gluck, Mendelssohn, and others. I an 
not sure that it was necessary to give us a ney 
arrangement of-Bach’s “My heart ever faith. 
ful.” There are already three known to me, and 
in spite of some defects, none of them come up 
to the earliest one by Thomas Kilner. D;, 
Hiles’ arrangement is irritating to the player, 
in so far as it obscures the melody in several 
places, by adding a second part beneath it on 
the same manual, Otherwise, these additions 
to the organist’s repertoire may be heartily 
commended. Dr. George C. Martin has added 
to his series of arrangements a Passacaille of 


I think, organist of Hampstead Parish Church, 


give us an organ arrangement of Haydn’s “Aus. 
trian Hymn,” with the composer's own varia. 
tions. 

The Original Compositions for the Organ, 


‘have now reached their 2ooth number, which 


says something for the industry of writers for 
the instrument. I have here ten numbers—from 
191 onwards. Of course I cannot review them 
in detail. No. 191 is a Savoyard Chant, by 
Mr. W. H. Wareing, tuneful and easy. No. 
193 gives us a set of 3 Intermezzi, quiet well. 
written pieces, suitable for church use, by Allan 
Gray. No. 193 is a good Solemn Proces. 
sional March, by C. P. Meacham. The trio 
notwithstanding that it is “founded upon Gre. 
gorian tones” is suggestive of the trio in 
Mendelssohn’s War March of the Priests. No. 
194-197 are given up to Mr. Otto Dienel, who 
has always a great deal to say, but not much 
that is worth saying. He has done very well 
in 195, an Allegretto Cantabile in G ; otherwise 
he is somewhat dull. No. 198, is an Offer- 
toire in B flat, by Edward Cutler ; while Nos. 
199 and 200 are devoted to a Meditation and 
a Postlude, by a new writer, Mr. Edmond 
stoune Duncan. 

Dr. Spark’s admirable Organis?’s Onetielly 
Journal has now passed its hundredth num- 
ber, and is unusually strong and healthy for a 
centenarian. Part roo contains six numbers ol 
moderate difficulty, all fairly well written with- 
out being in any way striking. I like best the 
“ Meditation,” by Parodi on a theme of Rossini, 
anda Fantasia in A flat, by Dr. W. H. Sang- 
ster. The “arrangement” of Dr. Monk's 
hymn-tune for “ Abide with me,” is laboured 
and heavy. Part ror opens with a composition 
curiously headed “ Fantasy Characteristical.” 
The best thing in the number is Mr. Abdy 
William’s Prelude and Fugue in E flat. A 
fugue by H. V. Lewis ona subject taken from 
Gibbons is fairly good. But why in a work of 
this kind print an organ fugue in two staves, 
without a properly-indicated pedal obbligato? 
Dr. Spark must keep his eye on those German 
printers. “ Dedicated to my esteemet frient,’ 
is good as a joke, but the Organist’s Quarterly 
Journal is not the place for jokes. 

Dr. MORTON.—The piano music this month 
is not very plentiful, which is consoling when 
one’s instrument is under cover to protect it 
from possible contingencies! I have already 
directed attention to Mr. Franklin Taylor's 
books of Progressive Studies for the Piano 
forte, now being published by Novello, and it is 
certain that no serious student of the instru 
ment who falls in with any number of the 
series will fail to secure the others as they are 
published. Nothing of the kind so complete 
and valuable to teacher and taught has ever 
before been issued ; and the only thing to be 
regretted is the foreign fingering. The pub 
lishers ought really to give us an edition with 
English fingering. Many teachers—I am one 








myself—positively decline to have this foreign 





Couperin, edited by Mr. James Shaw, who is, | 


I wish either Dr. Martin or Dr. Hiles would, 
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fingering thrust upon us whether we will or not, 
and in the present case it simply means -ignor- 
ing Mr. Franklin Taylor’s: studies altogether. 
Life is too short to permit of music. teachers 
going over all their pupils’ books and re-mark- 
ing the fingering. The last of the studies now 
in my hands are devoted (one book each) to left 
hand, velocity, shakes, and broken thirds, 
sixths, and octaves. To Mr. Berthold Tours 
pianists are indebted for an effective arrange- 
ment of the Polonaise from Glinka’s Life for 
the Czar (Novello), - Mr. Arthur. Somervell 
has also arranged for the instrument his own 
orchestral ballad, “ Helen of Kirkconnel” 
(Novello). From Messrs. Forsyth we have two 
compositions by Catherine Rogers, one a 
melody in B flat, thé other a Polonaise-in E 
flat. The first is an expressive little piece, and 
the second is brilliant and pleasing. Four 
pieces by John Crook, published under’ the 
title of Summer Thoughts, are graceful and 
mostly easy (Willcocks). | 

MISS SEATON.—Well, I am not so fortunate 
as Dr. Morton, for there are a brave lot of 
songs here, and no spring cleaning fiend can 
prevent you from singing if you have a mind to 
sing. Under the title of “ Romanze” there is a 
very fine setting by Robert Franz, of Heines’s, 
“Adown the vale the. horseman passed” 
(Novello). It would make a capital song for 
Mr. Bayne—appropriately so ; for of course you 
would as little think of setting a tenor on horse- 
back as you would think of having a stage 
robber without a beard. The baritone vocalist 
is further considered in Browning’s rollicking 
cavalier song, “King Charles, and who'll do 
him right now,” which Mr. Davidson Arnott 
has set in a vigorous and original manner 
(Novello). But I would not advise any one to 
sing about those “ d——d troopers” while the 
parson is around. Mr. H. B. Fry. gives us a 
fairly good sentimental song under the title of 
“Braemar” (Novello). But why Braemar? I 
do not find any reference in the song to that 
Highland home of the Queen, which Miss 
Janotha says is so delightful. Mr. Fry by 
printing an alternative pronoun shows,a kindly 
consideration for the broken hearts of both 
sexes of singers. But, what mundane vocalist 
can be expected to end a song ff? An 
angel’s whisper might come near it, but then 
we are all known to be a little lower than the 
angels. An Album of Five Songs by Frank 
Lambert (Willcocks), contains several pretty 
numbers, But really we want a new race of 
word writers. Here, for instance, is a rhymer 
who weaves “sad cypress boughs” for the 
funeral of his lady-love, and declares that he 
will keep them ever green on her grave, “by 
weeping for the might have been.” Perhaps the 
Lancet will tell us what quantity of tears would 
be required for the process. If Job had been 
areviewer of such imbecile twaddle he would 
certainly never have earned a character for 
patience. A lady who calls herself Dolly Rad- 
ford—it is a pretty name—furnishes words for 
acollection of nine Songs of Spring and Sum- 
mer, by Erskine Allon, (Willcocks). Mr. Allon 
,1 believe, a son of the late noted minister 
of Union Chapel, Islington. He is already 
favourably known as a composer, and the pre- 
sent collection well maintains his reputation. 
From Messrs. Willcocks come also two books, 
each of three songs, by Paderewski. Every- 
body who is anybody knows the collection*by 
this time, and has pronounced on its merits. 
Mr. Edmund Watson of Liverpool, furnishes a 
very musicianly setting of the Bridal Ode from 
Longfellow’s “Song of Hiawatha” (Stanley 
Lucas). He inscribes it to a certain lady on 
the occasion of her wedding,—“ that the feast 
may be more joyous.” If the singers did their 


duty, singing as. the composer requests, com 
gran passione and “ with slow, difficult, passion- 
ate emphasis,” there is-no doubt the joy would 
at least not be lessened. But the art of singing 
with “ difficult. emphasis,” (how is it managed 
exactly ?) is probably. not.in the gift of wedding 
party vocalists. A very good song is Mr. 
Arnold Grieg’s “My, Phillida, adieu ” (Reid 
Bros. ), the words of which are over three cen- 
turies old. 

MIss. TREVOR.—I am not a great admirer of 
Rudyard Kipling, but Mr. Gerard F. Cobb 
is. . He has already given us half a dozen set- 
tings from the Barrack - Room Ballads, and 
now he is forward with a. second lot of six (I 
heard). One of the best of this second series 
is the setting of “ Shillin’ a Day,” the words of 
which Mr. Cobb in a footnote commends to the 
singer’s attention for their “marvellous com- 
bination of stirring heroism, deep pathos, and 
scathing sarcasm.” But the songs are all good 
of theirkind. They have what I see another 
critic calls the true “‘soldierly note” ; they beat 
to.good marching order, and there is a sort of 
quaint jollity about them which must tickle 
the tympanum of Tommy Atkins and his ad- 
mirers. From Mr. Sheard also we have a 
collection of twenty “Elizabethan Lyrics” set 
to music, by C. A. Brown. Some of the best of 
the old writers are represented, and all sorts of 
subjects are sung, including Royster Doyster, 
the “lusty brute,” who having found a widow 
“worth a thousand pound” and as sweet as 
honey (widows with a thousand are all like 
that !), declares that he “mun be married on 
Sunday.” Mr. Brown has set the old lyrics 
very sweetly, with just enough of the old man- 
ner to give the appropriate flavouring. 

DR. MORTON.—Messrs. Novello send quite 
a little library of anthems and part songs, the 
mere titles of which would run away with a 
big slice of the editor’s precious space. There 
are Easter Anthems by Sir John Stainer, Myles 
B. Foster, John E. West, Oliver King and 
others, all of which should be seen by our “up 
to date” conductors. Several additions are 
made to the firm’s. well-known “ Part Song,” 
and “ Orpheus” series, including a madrigal by 
King Henry VIII. (a curiosity in the way of 
unprepared discords, etc.) S. S. Wesley’s 
“When fierce conflicting passions,” and seven 
compositions by Spohr, which certainly deserve 
to be better known than they are. In Zhe 
Silver Penny, we have “an original fanciful 
children’s operetta” from the pen of J. L. Roe- 
ckel. The music is pretty—as it ought to be 
when the composer calls for a “ pretty girl, with 
hair hanging down and a glittering star or tiara 
in it,” as one of his characters. Messrs. No- 
vello must not offend one’s eyes by placing 
commas instead of period marks after initials 
on the title page. Mr. Walter Macfarren fur- 
nishes a new Morning and’ Evening Service 
in the key of A, and the. Rev. E. V. Hall and 
Mr. Charles L. Naylor give us short settings of 
the office for the Holy Communion, the one in 
E flat, the other in D. These services are all 
within the capabilities of an ordinary choir, 
and are yet not wanting in an effort to give due 
expression to the solemnity of the words. To 
choirs requiring something easy and not too 
long, I. would recommend E. V. Hall’s cantata, 
“ Ts it nothing to you?” (Novello). The music 
is melodious and well written, and hymns are 
interspersed in which a congregation may join. 

Messrs. Rudall Carte and Co.’s Flute Player's 
Journal deserves to be known by all flautists as 
one of the best series of compositions for the 
instrument. Three numbers are before us all 
of which may be cordially commended to 
players—though the price marked on some of 
the.title pages makes me thank my stars I am 








not a flautist. There is a Suite for the instru- 
ment by H. F,.Sharpe (a capital name fora 
musician, and why notleave out the “H”?); a 
Romance by S. Jadassohn ; a Fantasia by O. 
Beckert; and an Andante, by G, Bentley, all 


players there are a couple of Preludes, by F. B. 
Cooke which should be found useful. 

Mr. Donajowski’s Mintature Scores must be 
of immense value to students of orchestration 
as well as to those who may wish to follow 
a performance of the leading orchestral com- 
positions. Nearly all the great masters are 
already represented in the series, and Spohr’s 
“Violin Concerto,” No. 8 in A minor has just 
been added. 








SATURDAY, APRIL 14, was a great day at 18, 
Wigmore Street, whose doors Messrs. Brinsmead & 
Sonsjhad thrown open to a large party of visitors inter- 
ested in music generally and pianos in particular, for 
the purpose of inspecting their new and commodious 
premises, and the tempting display of instruments en- 
shrined within. These are ranged in groups of from 
four to twelve in number, in separate glass rooms ; so 
many cells for the working bees of the establishment 
to prosecute their tuning, or purchasers theif select- 
ing, uninterruptedly. Herr Sigismund Koch was in 
one of these, and Signor Arditi in another, bringing 
out the powers of an upright, and the sweetness and 
strength of a grand ; while one of the firm observed 
that he liked a piano which could sing like a voice ; 
and the ladies were interested in the facsimile, in. a 
darker wood, of the instrument made for the Princess 
May on her marriage. A broad, shallow staircase 
leads to other rooms in the basement ; among them a 
Concert Room, seating 133 visitors: the ceiling is 
rather low, yet did not appear to affect the sound ; 
the walls are very tastefully covered with tiles in two 
shades of light brown, with four windows and three 
mirrors on each side, little electric lamps at each 
angle of the lozenged ceiling. There is indeed plenty 
of glass everywhere, giving an effect of brightness and 
of numbers. Two grand pianofortes, of light and 
dark wood, occupied and filled the platform, and a 
very good concert was given under the direction of 
Mr. Albert Visetti. Signor Galiceo was the pianist 
in the first part, and played music by Scarlatti, 
Weber-Brahms, Mendelssohn - Liszt, Raff, Rubin- 
stein, and Chopin, with considerable display of tech- 
nique. Songs were given by Miss Belle Nicholls, 
Madame Martinez, and Madame Mudie Bolingbroke, 
the last-mentioned lady singing Stradella’s Pieta 
Signore, with much power and passion. Half an 
hour was pleasingly occupied in the refreshment- 
rooms, where Messrs. Brinsmead had provided plenty 
of good things, including abundance of champagne, 
and there was a charming medley of English, French, 
Italian, and German tongues in the merry hum of talk. 
In the second part of the concert Herr S. Koch was 
the pianist, and brought out all the varied qualities of 
the fine grand piano on which he played. There were 
also two quartettes for two pianos, in which the two 
gentlemen were assisted by Miss Lily von Kornatzki 
and Miss Kate Isaacson. Herr Koch played a piece 
by Tchaikowsky, a very brilliant Goblin Dance of his 
own, and two magnificent studies of Chopin, which 
were enthusiastically received. The ladies each sang 
again, and the entertainment was wound up witha 
comic performance, after the fashion of Corney Grain. 
This Concert-room may be engaged for recitals and 
concerts of a small and select kind, being conveniently 
situated as to locality. The whole establishment is 
admirably adapted to Messrs. Brinsmead’s purposes, 
and they may be congratulated on their success, 








WE give this month a portrait of Mr. T. E. 
Spinney, of Salisbury, his portrait having been 
transposed by our late printers in the January 
number. 

H.R.H. DUKE ALFRED of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha (Duke. of Edinburgh), has been pleased 
to give his special permission to Miss Maud 
Benham to. dedicate her “Grand March 





Militaire,” for full band and pianoforte, to him. 


with piano accompaniment. For the clarionet . 
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| was an exotic languor over the whole interpre- 


“ tation which suited so ill with Bach, that, though 

On the Back Office. |it was useless to be very angry—we had our 
Bach after all—filled, and could not but fill, 

every conscientious listener with a world of 


HE CYNIC.—Well, now, how do you feel | regrets and disappointments.” 


——/0i:—— 


after the Pal/ Mall squabble? 
Our Critic.—Happier than I’ve 
felt for many a day. 
THE Cynic.— Happier? Well, now, that’s 
very funny. I suppose the truth is you critics 








the human race, you're pleased when a humbug 
is found out, so long as he isn’t yourself ! 
Our CritTic.—Completely wrong, my friend. 


you happy about ? 
OuR Critic.—You'll agree, in the first place, 
that the Pal/ Mali critic is not a humbug? 


a fool, 1 should think. 

OuR Critic.—He’s not even a fool. 

THe Cynic.—You're marvellously generous 
this afternoon. 


the young gentleman gravely announced that | eminent engineer. 
the Ballad Concerts would commence in St. | famous singer. 


James’s Hall that evening, and it was worth 





while indulging in some reflections on such a | stairs into Windsor Castle—agreed ! 


popular form of amusement, which he duly did 


for the space of nearly a column. 
| 


Ballad Concerts had been commenced a week, | Nonsense ! 
fal critic, just as, before its fall, the Royal 


Concert in Hall of James that evening. Shoals | Academy of Arts used to ruin any man who 
of protests poured into the Pad/ Mall Office, | wrote against the forty immortal—asses ! 


and, as a matter of fact, there was a Symphony | 


and the young gentleman wrote to say he had 


made a mistake: the Ballad Concerts would | you’re unnecessarily bitter. 


commence wext week ! 


Our CRITIC (severely).—Well, we all make | fighting for my life. 
our little mistakes, and they don’t exactly prove | bitter—I’m merely triumphantly scornful. For 


us fools. 
Our Live DicTIONARY.—I’ve been out of | 


town, and missed the criticism that made the own impotence. 


row. Can you read it? 
OuR Critic.—Yes. ‘The Performance at 
the Queen’s Hall, last night, of Bach’s Passion 


according to St. Matthew, by the Bach Choir, | comes out with a fatuously impudent criticism, 
under the direction of Professor Villiers Stanford, | the five eminents are ready to remind the public 


was naturally an event to be expected with some 
eagerness. Now that all is over, one can 


scarcely realize the depths of disappointment in | so happy about that ? 


which one grovelled. We began with a spirit 
of warm approval. 


achievement of musical genius, appealed, as it 


should do, at the outset, by reason of its own | show reasons for the faith that is in him. It 


force and compulsion. One forgets, with the 


beginning of any interpretation of such a work, | bad.” 
One is inclined to| want to know who says it is bad, and why he 
Unfortunately, | thinks so. 
this was not long possible last night. After| D. 7. is an instance—may have a little critic— 
the first flush of immemorial delight, there | Joseph Bennett. 
came a gradual and startling awakening. Mr. | the future ; but the voice of the critic will be 
Robert Kaufmann had come from Germany to | known as Joseph Bennett’s, and not the D. 7.’s 
please us; but, after the initial pleasure, one | voice, so that small men will not gain undue 
could not but recognise the spasmodic character | influence by speaking through big newspapers. 


to be minutely critical. 
lapse into mere enjoyment, 


of his style, and his lack of the knowledge of his 
own vocal possibility ; once, indeed, he ran 


very near breaking down altogether. The| (say) Mr. John Smith to write a libretto, and 
choruses, too, were seen to be, first timid, then, | the Vu/ture, of which Mr. John Smith is critic, 
The orchestra | to say that libretto is all a libretto can be, and 
played with some fineness, indeed, yet well | that the musician who bought it is all a musi- 
within any Bach orchestral ideal. Mr. Salmond | cian can be. 
a Miss | comparatively useless to say that the musicians 
Fillunger was not equal to the exacting de-| who refused to buy it are bad musicians, for, 
mands of the soprano part. Miss Marie Brema| don’t you see, musicians on/y buy critics’ lib- 
and Mr. David Bispham, indeed, sang with ex- | rettos by way of a bribe for a future puff ! 


we regret to say, unfeeling. 











sang with a sincere kind of insincerity. 


treme conscientiousness ; and Mr. Villiers 
Stanford conducted. Mr. Stanford is a most 
excellent musician, a man of singular musical 





refinement and cleverness, a man of delicate | piness, your temper seems a trifle ruffled. Under 
musical sympathies, and of occasional musical | these conditions I should like to hear what you 


know, I don’t see any great harm in that. I 
was at the performance, and it was the worst— 
with all deference to you, Mr. Critic— I’ve heard 


know you're all humbugs ; and, like the rest of | of Bach’s Passéon. 
what did “five eminent musicians” do? They 
wrote a “ protest” against the very mild criti- 


Tue Cynic.—Then what the dickens are | cism of the Pa// Mall, and they did it ‘‘in the 
name of English music ” ! 


explain your point; you mean it was pure 
THE CyNic.—Well, perhaps not; more of | cheek? 


only two happen to be musicians—Dr. Mackenzie 
and Dr. Parry. Sir George Grove is a charm- 
I remember on one occasion | ing man, a skilful organizer, and, I believe, an 


Now the | to “ protest” “in the name of English music”? 


This splendid, this highest | anonymous critic out of the field ; it compels 


(Silence of two-and-a-half minutes.) 
Our Live Dicrionary.— Well, do you 


‘ OuR CrITIC.—It was disgraceful. 


THE CYNIC.—I quite agree with you—don’t 


Our CRITIC.—I do. Of the “ five eminents,” 


Goldschmidt married a 
Sir Walter Parratt—— 
THE CyNic.—Knows the way up the back 


Our CriTIc.—You'll see what I say. I’ve 


nothing to do with the moral side of the matter, 


THE JUNIOR CLERK.—You critics: are half. 


hearted beggars ! 


Our LIVE DicTIONARY.—I speak under cor- 


rection, but I don’t remember a similar trick 
being played before. Of course it has been done 
in opera, but never in concert work. It seems 
to me that Mr. Henschel displayed not the 
spirit of an artist, but the spirit of a pork. 
butcher. 


THE JUNIOR CLERK.—I don’t know. I’ve 


Now, | known several very gentlemanly and generous. 
minded pork-butchers ! 








ORe Experiences of 


a Mudica? Grific. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AN INCIDENT. 
HAD saved a little money ; starvation, 
therefore, was some little way ahead of 
me. Further, I had assiduously cultivated 
the acquaintance of editors, and could 


OUR CRITIC.—What right, then, had two men | “ place” a few articles here and there; and 


OUuR LIVE DICTIONARY.—Come, come, now; 


though the reviews do not pay an unknown 
They meant to “squelch” a truth-/ man any fabulous amounts for his work, and 


are indeed rather prone to avoid paying him at 


all, yet for a time I managed to earn enough 
that way not to touch my “ capital.” 


What I had next to look forward to was the 


evening paper to the founder of which I had 


Our CRITIC.—You forget ; I’m a critic, and | an introduction from my whilom country editor. 


But the truth is, I’m not 
the “five eminent ”—no, I won’t say what—the 
five eminent gentlemen have only proved their 
And they’ve done more— 
they’ve given the bad old criticism a blow under 


the fifth rib. They’ve told the anonymous critic 
that he is nobody. Henceforth when the D. 7. 


that the D. 7. critic is “no one” at all. 
THE CyNIC.—Why on earth should you be 
OuR CrRITIC.—Don’t you see, it forces the 
him to put his personality into his writing ; to 


will not be enough to say “ Wagner’s music is 
The five eminents and the public will 


At present a big newspaper—the 


It is true this may be so in 


Bad critics will pretty speedily be found out. 
Further, it will not be so easy as it is now for 


THE JUNIOR CLERK.—Q.E.D. (pause). 
* * * 


struck me, as usual, when too late. 
bag, ran full speed, and at the entrance to the 
If he cannot do that, it will be | station went slap into the open arms ofa police- 
man, who put himself in front of me for the 


purpose. 


In a few weeks it would make its appearance, 
and knowing that the editor must even now be 
getting his staff together I called several times 
at his house to see him. But he was generally 
“out,” and when he was in he was “engaged”; 
so at last 1 wrote, enclosing my introduction. 
That made a difference ; he wrote by return 
making an appointment at his office a few days 
later. 

The afternoon beforetI was to call I walked 
over Hungerford Bridge with the intention of 
calling upon an acquaintance who lived at 
Clapham. My idea was to take tram. But | 
never reached that tram. An accident befell 
me, and though not strictly musical it modified 
my whole career to such a degree that I must 
relate the affair. 

I had nearly reached the southern side when 
a well-dressed man carrying a bag went flying 
past me at a terrific rate. It is not unusual to 
see people running across that bridge to catch 
their trains at Waterloo, so I was not surprised, 
though it did strike me that it was rather before 
the time when the evening race of clerks begins. 
Suddenly the man tripped, went down with a 
tremendous thud, picked himself up, tried to 
run, obviously couldn’t, and shouted to me, 
“I’ve broke my leg—take this bag—lady in 


blue—Portsmouth train—will be there directly !” 
Alas! the incongruity of the broken leg and 


the reassuring “will be there directly” only 
I took the 


” 
! 


He simply remarked, “ copped 
I fully understood that he meant “ caught,’ 


and I certainly was, but why caught I did not 
understand. 
give the bag to a lady in blue in the Ports 


I struggled, told him I had to 


THE CyNnic.—In spite of declarations of hap- | mouth train ; but all tono purpose. He grip 





me tighter and smiled ; and presently another 
policeman, all out of breath with-much running, 


exquisiteness ; but isghe—well, 7s he ?—quite | think of Henschel giving nearly the same set seized me violently by the coat collar and said, 


the ideal conductor of Bach’s music? There gramme as Mottl a week before. 


“Come along with me.” : 
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There was no alternative. Two men couldn't 
be overcome; so they marched me to the 
police-station, a small crowd encouraging me. 
Policeman number two then went out, and 
shortly returned with a tradesman, who (to cut 
out the harrowing details) stated that I had 
robbed his shop of a quantity of jewellery, which, 
sure enough, was in the bag. Dimly it began 


to dawn upon me that he of the “broken leg” 


had tricked me ; but I told my tale, to the im- 
mense amusement of all present. The in- 
spector waxed playfully sarcastic about the lady 
in blue. So I was “charged,” and sent for my 
friend Jones. He came, and at my request 
went out for a solicitor. In an hour he re- 
turned. 

“He'll be here directly,” he said; “and I 
think he’ll do your job—he’s a smart man.” 

He was. He heard my story, I saw, with 
utter incredulity. 

“What we want, evidently,” he said, “is the 
man who gave you the bag. What sort of 
man was he?” 

Naturally, I was vague ; and, besides, I was 
now sufficiently conscious that I was “had,” 
and didn’t think it worth while to look for him. 

“Well, then,” said my solicitor, “we want 
evidence—we want some one who saw the 
affair.” 

That seemed no better than before. How 
could I get a witness? The solicitor, however, 
went off dectaring he would have a witness—a 
jolly good one. 

That night was a very melancholy one—the 
only one I’ve spent in the cells, thank goodness! 
For in the police-station of this modern Eng- 
land of ours a man is held guilty until he has 
been proved not guilty, and the police tread the 
suspected person under their feet like dirt. 

Next morning I was taken to the court, 
marched through the streets as though I had 
been convicted, and was everlastingly disgraced. 
Of what took place before I was~placed in the 
dock I recollect little. I remember a burly 
policeman, six feet high and broad to match, 
charging a mite of eight or nine years with 
troubling passengers near the station (Water- 
loo) by his requests to carry their luggage. 
The magistrate was inclined to be lenient, see- 
ing which the policeman added that “ prisoner 
was wery wiolent, your wushup, and used dis- 
gtasheful langwidge.” That settled it; the poor 
little beggar was sentenced to jail, or to the re- 
formatory, or to be whipped, or in some equi- 
valent manner made a life-long criminal of. 
Presently my turn came. To my surprised 
horror, the inspector said that on being asked 
{at the police-station) what I had to say for my- 
self, I had said, “ Nothing; I did it, but I can- 
not tell why.” How often before and since 
have I have seen that phrase ; how often since 
have I said, “Bravo, Mr. Inspector.” I was 
hopeless ; my story was ridiculed; I had no 
reputation ; I had been connected with a paper 
which, said the magistrate, “had been a dis- 
gtace to humanity.” That magistrate, by the 
way, in his barrister days was knéwn as an un- 
mitigated scoundrel, is a fearful drunkard, but 
nevertheless continues to lecture charged per- 
Sons, guilty or innocent, on their “immorality.” 
So things went against me, and all seemed up, 
when my solicitor called a witness. He was.a 
venerable clergyman-looking person, with a long 
white beard, but had been a doctor. The ma- 
gistrate and the police-clerk tried to suppress 
him, but, with a dignified mien, he suppressed 
them. He had seen the whole affair on the 
bridge, he said, ‘and my tale was quite true. 
Asked why he had not come to the. police- 
Station, he replied that he was at the moment 
hurrying to catch a train to see a: distinguished 
patient who was out of town, and that he had 





dismissed his carriage on the Embankment, and 
crossed the bridge on foot, to save time. Ina 
word, he gently bullied the police, the clerk, 
and the magistrate, so that finally, to my im- 
mense joy as well as astonishment, the case 
was dismissed. I immediately went to thank 
my benefactor, but he had disappeared, The 
solicitor led me off to his office to settle, and, as 
I was overflowing with joy, I went gladly. Jones 


went with us, and I stood drinks on the way.: 


But I dare say I looked blue enough when the 
costs proved to. be £7. , 

“ How the dickens is this?” I said. “Surely 
your terms are a little tall!” 

“ Not forthe work I had to do,” responded 
the solicitor. 

“ What work?” 

“Why, defending you, and finding the wit- 
ness.” : 

“ Oh,” I said, somewhat mollified, “I suppose 
the inquiries were somewhat expensive.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a curious expression on 


his face ; “ the—inquiries, yes, inquiries—were. 


somewhat expensive !” 

His curious expression, and a smile that 
played round Jones’s mouth, riled me. I de- 
manded to know the joke, and therefore they 
laughed immoderately. On recovering, the 
solicitor said,— 

“Now, how do you suppose we got the 
witness ?” 

“Why,” said I hotly, “you heard him say 
that he knew the case would come on the fol- 
lowing morning !” 

“And you'll remember that I told you I’d 
secured him the previous evening.” And he 


‘laughed again. Presently he said,— 


“You are ‘a green’un. My ex’s were only 
42, but I had to pay that old boy £2 10s.” 

A light broke in. Grimly I asked,— 

“ And the other £2 I0s,?” : 

“Went to the police-inspector, or he would 
never have passed that hoary old sinner. He 
knows him quite well. I only got a chance 
to give him the note after he had given evidence 
against you, and he bade me convey his regret 
that he had unintentionally injured you.” 

I hadn’t cash enough in my pocket to settle 
up, but he sent a clerk with me to fetch it, re- 
marking, “ Next time you’re asked, don’t take a 
bag offered you in these circumstances, espe- 
cially if there’s a Jady in blue in question, I 
may mention that our venerable white-haired 
friend is the man who owned the bag, but not 
the jewellery, and he is greatly obliged to you 
for enabling him to give the police the slip. 
Good-bye ;” and he laughed again as Jones and 


I left. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Pianoforte Playing 
from. Memory. 
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MONG the increasing class of amateurs 

‘who give more or less serious study 

to the works of the great composers, 

there are many who are unable to 

play from memory. This arises not so much 
from the lack of a musical memory as from the 
want of its development. A great number of 
private teachers of the pianoforte devote but 
little attention to this branch of their art. It is 
the interest of the teacher to develop the execu- 
tive powers of his pupil as rapidly as possible, 
otherwise unmusical parents are apt to complain 
that the pupil is not making sufficient progress. 
Consequently it often results that an advanced 





pupil, who will play with considerable technigué 


and taste a difficult sonata,‘is totally unable to 
perform the same, or even'a much simpler, 
composition from memory. Such players look 
upon the mnemonic fours de farce of great concert 
pianists as resulting entirely from a natural gift, 
whereas they are mainly the result of the culti- 
vation and development of that natural gift. It 
is too much to say that a pianist should be able 
to play from memory any piece that he can play 
from the book. But that any pianist, even an 
adult, can, with properly directed study, acquire 
this faculty to a great extent, is undoubtedly true. 

With those whose musical memory is good 
and well developed, the fingers act almost un- 
consciously of the brain. They have acquired 
the faculty of striking the right notes in the right 
way without any perceptible mental effort. The 
only way to acquire this faculty is to proceed by 
slow steps from pieces of simple form, learning 
each sentence, each phrase, each figure even, 
by rote, just as one would commit to memory a 
poem. It is a great help to first of all analyse 


the movement so as to thoroughly understand: 


its form, modulations, thematic development, 
and harmonic progressions. The pieces chosen 
should be well within the performer’s powers of 
execution, Such books of studies as Heller’s, 
Bertini’s, Cramer’s, contain excellent material 
for forming a foundation for the development of 
the memory. Usually there are studies con- 
taining running passages for the right hand, 
with a simple accompaniment in the left, studies 
for the left hand accompanied by the right, and 
studies for both hands together, the melodic 
form being always simple, and the rhythm 
generally well marked. After learning two or 
three right-hand ‘studies, attention can'be given 
to those for the left hand. The left hand always 
gives most trouble when playing from memory, 
and special care must be devoted to it. Every 
place where the memory fails must be played 
over from the book again and again, both by 
itself and with its context. This is much better 
than trying to feel out the passages on the piano 
by ear. No deviation from the chosen fingering 
must be permitted. The practice of fingering 
the same passage sometimes in one way and 
sometimes in another invariably leads to an 
uncertain memory. . The student must not 
attempt too ambitious a piece at first. After 
having committed to memory six or eight 
studies, a few short pieces may be learned, such 
as are to be found in the works of Mendelssohn, 
Field, Weber, or Heller, and afterwards the 
sonatas—first of Mozart, and then of Beethoven 
—may be attempted. 

The student should not be discouraged if his 
progress is at first slow. He must look upon 
his memory as dormant, not absent, and regard 
playing from memory as a branch of pianoforte 
study requiring special attention. The memory 
improves with every piece studied. After a 
time learning by rote becomes unnecessary ; 
the frequent playing of a movement, with special 
study of intricate passages, will suffice. 








Those who were unable to obtain admission to the 
Wagnerian Concert last Tuesday will have another 
opportunity of hearing Felix Mot] conduct, for an 
orchestral concert will be given, under his direction, 
at the Queen’s Hall, on Tuesday, May 22 (the 
anniversary of Wagner’s birth). The programme 
will be as follows :—‘‘ Buldigungrnsraeh (Wag- 
ner); Introduction to Act III. of Die Meister- 
singer—Hans Sachs, Mr. David Bispham; over- 
ture to Benvenuto Celliné (Berlioz); ‘* Love Scene” 
and “ Queen Mab "from Xomeo and Juliet sym- 
phony (Berlioz); prelude to Act II, of Gwendoline 
[Chabrier) ; Egmont Overture (Beethoven) ;° Char- 
freitagszauber from Parsifal and the Kaisermarsch. 
Such an excellent “bill of fare” ought to draw. 
We hope, by the way, to give a portrait of Herr 
Mottl, with an interview, in our next issue. . 
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(Continued from page 88.) 
CHAPTER III. 
PRELIMINARY TECHNICALITIES, 


T is convenient, before going any farther, to 
consider some of the technical terms we 
shall have to use. I assume, however, that 
the student is thoroughly acquainted with 

the meaning of such words as scale, arpeggio, 
chord, sharp, flat, and others commonly used in 
music. Others are not in such common use, 
and it is as well to be clear as to what is meant 
by them. First of all is Interval. An interval 
is the difference of pitch between two sounds. 
The smallest interval used in European music 
is a semitone, which, on a keyed instrument— 
the piano or organ—is the difference between 
any note (using the word note coMoquially) and 
the next note to it, be it black or white. Thus 
from C to D flat is a semitone, and from E to 
F, or B to C, or F sharp to G. The next 
largest is a tone, which includes, of course, two 
semitones. On the piano from C to D is a 
tone—C sharp or D flat being the semitone ; 
from E to F sharp, from F sharp to G sharp, 
and from B flat to C, being also tones. Now 
in speaking of intervals it is convenient to know 
them by numbers, and, accordingly they are 
numbered according to their relative positions 
on the stave, counting from the lower note to 
the higher. Thus the semitone from C to D is 
called a second, and from E to F is also a 
second, 

















Major second, Minor second. 


Although these are both seconds, there is ob- 
viously a difference between them. The inter- 
val between C to D is two semitones, and is, 
as already stated, called a tone; while between 
E and F is a semitone only. Now, an interval 
of a whole tone is called ‘a major (or greater) 
second, and an interval of a semitone a minor 
(or lesser) second. In the ordinary diatonic 
major scale there are no seconds of more than 
one tone ; and it has been mentioned that in- 
tervals of less than a semitone are not used in 
European music. But the student must here 
grasp an important fact: that intervals are 
numbered in no other way than according to 
their relative positions on the stave. It will be 
seen, presently, that the same interval may 
have two names. One form of the minor scale 
with which every one is familiar is this :— 


SSS a 


Examination of this will show a second of 
another sort. While from C to D is a major 
second, because the interval is a whole tone, 
and from G to A flat is a minor second, because 
the interval is a semitone, the interval between 
A flat and B natural is clearly neither of these, 
being no less than three semitones. Yet, as it 
stands on the stave, it is a second like the 
others. Now the rule for naming intervals is 
this: One semitone more than minor is called 
major, and one semitone more than major is 
called augumented ; and similarly one semitone 
less than major ts called minor, and one semt- 
tone less than minor is called diminished. From 
A flat to B natural there is an augmented 
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second. A diminished second, however, does 
not exist, for C and D double flat, or E and F 
flat, are clearly the same note. Theoretically 
they are not ; but we are considering only prac- 
tical matters now. Of course a composer does 
sometimes follow up an E by an F flat for the 
purpose of effecting what is termed an enhar- 
monic change of key, but this need not be con- 
sidered at present. 

Let us now go on to larger intervals. Let us 
take the interval from A flat to B in the scale 
given-above, and change the note A flat to G 
sharp. 
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Clearly we have no longer a second but a third. 
Now if we change the G sharp to a natural, we 
still have a third, but one a semitone greater. 
In the ordinary diatonic major scale it will be 
found there are no thirds containing a smaller 
number of semitones than the first, and more 
containing a larger number than the second. 
The first, then, is a minor third, the second a 
major third. And it may be noted that the 
former is exactly the same interval, although 
differently named, as an augmented second. 
If in the one case we were to lower the B to B 
flat, and in the other raise the B to B sharp, we 
should have a diminished and an augmented 
third respectively. 
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Augmented third. 
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©! Diminished third. 

It will be noted that all augmented and di- 
minished intervals are due to chromatic altera- 
tions ; they are not to be found in the ordinary 
diatonic scales, but must be made by acci- 
dentals. We may proceed in the same way 
with the interval of a sixth and of a seventh, but 
when we come to fourths, sevenths, and eighths, 
commonly called octaves, we find an important 
difference. 

When we strike two notes forming an interval, 
we have a chord which is named after the in- 
terval. Thus the interval between C and E 


being a major third, we call the 
chord the chord of the major ¢ 
third, or commonly, for brevity, 


simply a major third. Now & 

using only the notes to be found in the diatonic 
scale, and leaving chromatic intervals formed 
by the use of accidentals out of the question, we 
find that the chords of the second, the third, 
the sixth, and the seventh, have the two forms, 
major and minor. If we strike on the piano a 
major second, and then examine the interval 
left within the octave, we shall find that it is a 
minor seventh ; if we strike a minor second, 
the remaining notes will form a major seventh. 
And the same’ is the case with thirds and sixths 
and (of course) of sevenths. Thus :— 
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Major 3rd. Minor 6th. | Minor 3rd. Major 6th. 

With the remaining intervals, the fourth, the 
fifth, and the octave, no such liberties may be 
taken. When a fourth is taken out of the 


twelve semitones forming the scale, we have a 
fifth left; and of course a fifth taken away 
leaves a fourth. An octave taken out leaves 
nothing at all ; and indeed octaves, like unisons, 








may be left out of account. These chords have 





no major or minor form, they ate perfect chords ;_ 
and the others are called imperfect. A fourth 
or a fifth may be augmented or diminished, 
thus :— 
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The student must be careful not to confuse 
intervals with the chords called afterthem. An 
interval, be it remembered, is the difference in 
pitch between two seconds; the chord is the 
two seconds heard together. 

I have frequently used the word diatonic, for 
it may be assumed that every one advanced 
to study harmony knows the meaning of it, 
Briefly the meaning is, through the notes of the 
scale as we find them on the stave. 

Of scales there are several forms. Only 
three may be considered. The first is the 
major scale—so-called because the interval be- 
tween the first note and the third is a major or 
greater third. The second is the minor, obvi- 
ously named so because the interval between 
the first note and the third is a minor or lesser 
thirds. In the major diatonic scale the semi- 
tones fall between the third and fourth degrees, 
and the seventh and eighth. In the minor 
form they fall between the second and third 
degrees, the fifth and sixth, and the seventh and 
eighth ; both in rising and falling. Thus :— 
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The semitones are indicated by a slur. In 
the other minor form the semitones occur 
between the second and third and seventh 
degrees in ascending; and in descending be- 
tween the sixth and fifth, and third and second 
degrees. 
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Each note of the scale has its name. The 
names are— 


Ist degree, . . . - Tonic. 

and , . + « « - Supertonic. 
grd 4, « « « « + Mediant. 

4th , . . « « . Sub-dominant. 
sth =,» « - « « » Dominant. 
6th ,, . + « +» « Sub-mediant, 
yth , «. . + + - Leading note. 


These are the principal technicalities which 
must be thoroughly understood before we pro- 


‘ceed to practical work. It will be seen that the 


various terms explained are merely means of 
saving language. In learning to write, for ex- 
ample, for the voice, we don’t wish to learn 
that certain successions of notes are difficult to 
sing in the key of C, and have to learn it all 
over again for the key of G, and so on. We 
want to acquire certain principles applicable 
to any scale or key; and this necessitates 4 
knowledge of technical terms—the “ slang” of 
composition. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE HUMAN VOICE, 

OBVIOUSLY, if we intend to write music, it is 
essential we should know and understand the 
instruments to be written for. One of the 
strongest reasons for condemning the old 
counterpoint is that it is simply a process of 
placing notes in certain orders by means of 
arithmetical rules, without considering whether 
the result will sound well if sung or played. 
The rules indeed with regard to forbidden skips, 
etc, are intended to prevent the student placing 
his notes so that they will sound badly when 
sung or played, but that is evidently a round- 
about way of doing the thing. Let us from the 
first consider that we are writing for certain 
instruments, and endeavour to learn as quickly 
as possible what will sound well and what badly 
on those instruments. 

There are many reasons why we should first 
learn to write for the human voice. Excluding 
keyed instruments—the piano, organ, harmo- 
nium—which are useless for our present pur- 
pose, 7.€. part writing—it is the instrument 
most generally accessible ; for every one has 
voice enough to test whether melodies are 
“singable” or not. Further, to write “ vocally” 
is the secret of writing well for any instrument. 
Each of course has its idiosyncrasies, and de- 
mands a special handling of details ; but never- 
theless it is true that all the good music from 
Purcell to Wagner is, in its main outlines, vocal. 
It is a fact, which every one who has heard 
much orchestral music must have noticed, that 
a melody or series of notes—within the octave, 
so as not to fetch in the question of compass— 
which would be difficult to sing, is liable to be 
played out of tune. What is meant by smooth 
writing is simply music that can be sung with 
ease. Then again, in writing for the voice we are 
not hampered by peculiarities of certain regis- 
ters. Our exercises will be intended for chorus ; 
and each of the voice-parts of a chorus may be 
considered of fairly even strength and quality 
throughout ; for where some are weak and un- 
pleasant, others will be pleasant and strong. 
Lastly, the voice is an instrument of moderate 
compass, and by writing for it we shall learn to 
get our “effects” with not extravagant means. 

For all practical purposes there are four 
voices—bass, tenor, alto, treble. The bass 
may be considered as extending from low G 
te D above middle C— 
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though the F and E flat shown in small notes 
may be occasionally used. But it should be 
remembered that these notes are outside the 
range, and the even quality I have spoken of 
will not extend to them. The low F will be 
weak, while the high E flat will be hard and 
“shouty” in tone. 
The tenor compass is— 
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This is slightly different, I am aware, ftom 
the theoretical range given in most books ; but 
any one who has had much experience in teach- 
ing choirs will know that the upper G is usually 

















so harsh and forced as to make it a note to be} 


used in exceptional cases only. Solo tenors 
can of course take a G, or even an A or B, flat 
easily ; but tenor voices are so rare and in such 
great demand that any man who can achieve 
these feats immediately sets up as a soloist, 
leaving the averagé chorus tenor voice an in- 
Strument of the range I have indicated. 


The alto range is— 
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though very occasionally a low E or high B 
natural may be written. But it must be re- 
membered as a general rule in these excep- 
tional instances that an extreme low note will 
be weak, thin, and wiry, and an extreme upper 
note painfully harsh. For the blending of many 
voices of slightly different range and varying 
quality, which produces the desirable result of 
almost perfect evenness in the average range, 
produces the undesirable results mentioned in 
these extreme notes. ‘The singers whose voices 
lie rather high spoil the effect of the voices that 
lie low in the case of lower notes ; and those 
whose lower notes are good spoil the effect by 
forcing their voices up to the ‘higher notes, 
which might sound well if left to the higher 
voices. The average chorus-singer rushes in 
where a Titjiens would fear to tread. 
The soprano voice extends from D to G— 
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with the C and A given in small notes, to be 
occasionally used. The A is generally of good 
quality, but if too freely used entirely spoils the 
voice for the lower notes. 

I strongly recommend the student who wishes 
to learn to write well to study the voice most 
carefully. He cannot do better than take 
lessons from an efficient teacher ; for what he 
thus learns will serve him in good stead when 
composing. If he cannot take lessons, the best 
book on the subject is Stockhausen’s, an Eng- 
lish translation of which is published by Novello. 
I may warn students that Mr. Randegger’s book 
is valueless, and the same may be said of Dr. 
Martin’s on “ Choir Training.” 

Let us now find out what successions of notes 
are, easy, difficult, or impossible to sing. Take 
any note rather low down in your voice—in the 
case of bass and alto, B; in the case of tenor 
or treble, D ;—and try to leap from it to the 
same note an octave above :— 

Altos and tenors an octave higher. 
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You will find this is perfectly easy to sing. 
Sing the low note again and try to leap up, 
in the case of bass and alto, to F sharp; in the 
case of tenor and treble to C sharp. This will 
be found very difficult, unless you are a practised 
singer. To the ordinary chorister it is next to 
impossible. This skip, then, of a seventh is to 
be avoided. Here we have the first of the 
forbidden thing. It is bad to make a skip of a 
major seventh. 

This is the only skip withia the octave to be 
avoided—all the others, the second, third, forth, 


fifth and sixth, being perfectly easy. As we 


shall see later there is no reason why in writing 
for other instruments we should not skip more 
than one octave. Even for a solo voice a skip 
of an octave and a third is easy and effective :— 
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and’ properly used an octave and a fifth or sixth 
are the same. But with the instruments we 
are at present considering, namely, chorus 
voices, it is unwise to skip more than an octave. 
So here is the second forbidden thing: it is bad 
to make any skip greater than an octave. In 























the next chapter we shall begin to write and 


harmonise tunes and find out other series of 
notes which it is inadvisable to write. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. and Mra. German 
Reed’s Entertainment. 


R. CORNEY GRAIN is not of the 
generally received opinion that the 








world we livé in is a “vale of tears.” 

On the contrary, in his latest musical 
sketch he proves that to him, at least, it is “A 
Funny World.” He finds humour in the pessi- 
mists and minor poets, comicality in the revolted 
daughters, jokes in the affairs of the nation, and 
fun in everything. He particularly urges his 
audience not to take the fashionable poses 
of the day too seriously, and gives a humorous 
account of his own experience with. a poetical 
friend, who informed him that when he was 
about to take his summer holiday he always ran 
a pin into a railway. guide, and chose the name 
of the place pricked by the pin as his destination. 
There the poet, who not only wrote poetry, but 
got it published too—he was a man of private 
means—wandered about among the trees and 
flowers, listened to the song of the birds, and 
wove daisy chains. Mr. Grain, being much im- 
pressed by this account decided to try the same 
plan before settling on the spot in which he 
should spend his own holiday. -But when he 
ran a pin into an “A B C.,” whither should it 
point but to the charming and salubrious dis- 
trict of Shoreditch. This was rather a disap- 
pointment, since Shoreditch is not famous for 
its trees, flowers or song-birds, and any one seen 
making daisy-chains in the neighbourhood 
would probably be given in charge. 

A capital song called “ The Daughters’ Latch- 
key” is sung to the tune of “ Bonny Dundee.” 
Mr. Grain declares, however, that he has never 
met a daughter who wishes for a latch-key out- 
side the pages of a review, still less for a 
“‘ Wander-jahr,” or, as an English friend pro- 
nounced the word, “A Wonder Jar.” Another 
effective song illustrates the manner in which a 
“happie chappie,” who is engaged in the dismal 
pursuit of “seeing life,” spends his day. The 
new drama comes in for its share of banter, the 
“ psychological, and pathological introspective 
sort of play; realistical, pessimistical, in the 
true Norwegian way.” 

Mr. Grain professes to be much delighted 
because politicians have discovered that the 
best way of canvassing a constituency is to give 
popular entertainments. It is so beautiful to 
think, he exclaims, that the fate of the nation 
depends on a magic lantern slide, and the unity 
of the empire upon a banjo. 

In an extremely smart and amusing song he 
describes the methods pursued by “the show- 
man politician with dissolving views.” The 
sketch concludes with an account of a farmers’ 
dinner, the speeches delivered, and the songs 
sung thereat. 

The sketch is preceded by “ Peggy’s Plot,” 
the dynamite business in which seems rather 
too grimly realistical for farce, and followed by 
what is described as a musical trifle: “ Walls 
Have Ears,” words and music by Mr. Corney 
Grain. The author and Mr. Avalon Collard 
play the two men’s parts, while Miss Fanny 
Holland and Miss Gertrude Chandler represent 
the two heroines. The piece, trifling as it un- 
doubtedly is, is distinguished by a slender thread 
of humour, and gives: Mr. Grain the opportunity 
of imitating Mr. Arthur Roberts in music-hall 
“patter” song, as well as of making himself 
delightfully ridiculous in a ballad of the “ senti- 
mental domestic Christy minstrel pattern,” en- 








titled “I am Mother’s Baby-boy.” 
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VERY one voted the first meeting of 

“ Our Glee Society” a great success. 

The little impromptu musical debate 

on John Dowland had met with uni- 

versal approval, and the meeting had been 

already largely discussed among the musical 

people of the neighbourhood, and it was easy 

to see that if at any time there was a desire in 

us to increase the number in the Society, we 

‘should have very little difficulty in doing so ; 

but Tittletop was firm on this point, and in 

answer to one of the members as to his opinion 

on this matter, remarked, “I do not think it 

will be wise just yet, at any rate, to increase our 

numbers.” The second meeting was held at the 
Roaring Billows’ house. 

Mrs. Billows was not a musical personage, 
‘though charming withal, and she and _ her 
husband welcomed “Our Glee Society” very 
-cordially. 

The family consisted of a Miss Billows, two 
Master Billows, and I must not omit the parrot 
“Tommy,” of whom, later on. After going over 





one or two modern part-songs of more or less 
difficulty, Louis Tittletop remarked :— | 

“If you, Mr. Slim, will kindly hand round the 
-copies of ‘In these delightful, pleasant groves,’ | 
‘by Henry Purcell, we, will see what we can 
anake of it.” 

“Henry Purcell,’ said Miss Sttam, “ how 
very delightful! I was reading something about 
him the other day, Mr. Tittletop.” 

“Indeed ?” said Louis. 

“Yes,” continued the lady; “and what a 
horrid woman his wife must have been to have 
kept him out on the doofstep that bitter winter 
night, and thereby cause his death.” 

“ But you know, Miss Sttam,” said Tittletop, 
“perhaps it was not quite as you put it. Purcell 
unfortunately got in with rather a queer lot of 
‘companions ; and it may have been his own 
fault ; in those days, little parties of men used 
to meet in various taverns in Fleet Street, and 
frequently took more stimulants than was good 
for them ; and Purcell, not being a robust man, 
could not stand this racketting about, and in 
an exhausted condition might have fallen asleep 
outside his door. At any rate he left his wife 
sole legatee, and on his deathbed wrote of her 
as his ‘ loving wife’; besides, there is other evi- 
dence that she was very fond of him. But we 
will talk about him presently. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, let us try this 
chorus.” 

* * * * 

“That was very nice indeed,” said Louis, 
when they had finished, “ but 1 should like you 
to pay a little more attention to the marks of 
expression.” 

“Shut up,” said a voice, to Tittletop’s abso- 
lute amazement. 

“Shut up,” said the voice again, and then 
everybody burst out laughing, when Mrs. Bil- 
dows informed the company that it was only 
“Tommy ” the parrot. 

Then Tittletop resumed :— 

“You will see the little ‘ semzstaccati’ notes 
on ‘celebrate Be careful not to mistake these 
for accents. And then in the running passage 
on the words, ‘laugh and dance,’ please be 
careful to sing soft and smoothly. If it is at all 
jerky in any part, the effect will be lost. A 
slight crescendo should be made by the treble 
and bass on the run on the long /augh, and 
then it is pretty straightforward to the end.” 





“What would you say is the difference be- 
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tween a chorus and a part-song, Tittletop? 1 
have often wondered,” said Horace Slim. 

“Well,” said Louis, “I should say that cho- 
ruses are generally part of some large works, 
such as Operas or Oratorios, and generally 
more schoiarlike in the latter than the former, 
while a part-song is usually a separate compo- 
sition in itself, and of its form we talked at our 
first meeting.” 

“ According to his biographers,” said Native 
Worth, “ Purcell was only about eighteen years 
of age when he wrote Zhe Libertine.” 

“Yes,” remarked Horace Slim, “ but his first 
opera, I think, was Dido and Aneas, a year 
earlier than this, was it not, Mr. Conductor?” 

“TI think you are right, Slim. About 1675 
was the date, and as he was born in 1658, that 
would be correct. The very sweet and well- 
known song, ‘Nymphs and Shepherds,’ also 


‘occurs in this opera, Zhe Libertine; so his 


earliest work has survived.” 

“Where was Henry Purcell born, Tittletop”? 
asked Roaring Billows. 

‘* Shut up,” said “‘ Tommy,” the parrot. 

“ Drat that bird!” said Billows. . 

“T’ll go and put a handkerchief over the 
cage ;” said his wife, and so the debate was re- 
sumed after this most unseemly interruption. 

“ Tradition,” said Tittletop, “has it that he 
was born in Old Pye Street, Westminster, and 
I believe when he was but eight years old he 
became a chorister in the Chapel Royal, under 
Captain Henry Cooke, and his studies were 
subsequently continued under Pelham Hum- 
phreys, and when his voice broke, as in the 
ordinary course of nature, boys’ voices do, he 
evidently studied composition under Dr Blow, 
who was organist of Westminster Abbey.” 

“ But in what particular line of composition 
did Henry Purcell excel, Mr. Tittletop?” asked 
Miss Helen Mees. 

“Every line,” said Tittletop. “He was a 
most prolific writer.” 

“But I expect his church music has been 
the means of immortalising him more than his 
secular compositions,” said Native Worth. 

“ Of later years, doubtless,” remarked Tittle- 
top, “but his secular work of course brought 
him greatly to the front in his day; but as 
operas became more elaborate in their treat- 
ment, and when scenic art moved with such 
giant strides, so Henry Purcell’s Operas have 
fallen into disuse. But of course this was 
not so with his church music ; that lived on, 
and continues to live on, and doubtless will live 
on and on in the far future as elegant and musi- 
cianly composition. Take his beautiful anthem, 
‘Rejoice in the Lord,’ commonly called ‘ The 
Bell Anthem,’ which unfortunately in its later 
editions has been published without the original 
‘ Ritornelle.’” 

“What are Ritornelle ? Mr. Tittletop,” asked 
Miss Lillie Little. 

“Well, Miss Little,” answered Louis, “a 
Ritornello as applied to vocal music with instru- 
mental accompaniment, was an interpolation of 
a few bars of symphony and very often con- 
sisted of a repetition of the previous vocal 
phrase.” 

** Wasn't he organist of Westminster Abbey ” 
asked Roaring Billows. 

“ Yes, he was appointed in 1680,” answered 
Tittletop,” and for six or seven years did not 
produce much of importance for the stage. 
There is no doubt that during this interval he 
composed much of his Church music. 

“Two years after his appointment at the 
Abbey, in 1682, he went in a similar capacity to 
the Chapel Royal.” 

“That must have been very gratifying to 
him, to return as organist to the place where he 
had started as chorister,” said Miss Sttam. 











“Very, indeed, Miss Sttam,” remarked Tittle. 
top. 

“ He was a bit of a pluralist then,” piped out 
Horace Slim. 

“Well, of course, he was a very great man, 
and people were glad to get him; besides, 
since then others have been connected with 
these two places at the same time,” suggested 
Tittletop, and continued,—“ but really, ladies 
and gentlemen, it would take up far more time 
than we can spare to-night to say all that should 
be said of such a great genius as Henry Pur. 
cell, and to whom we, as musical people, owe 
so much, If we assert that Purcell commenced 
writing as early as fifteen years of age, and 
wrote for twenty-three years, up to his death at 
thirty-seven, the amount of writing he must 
have got through ‘during the interim is iabu. 
lous, and the great thing noticeable in all Pur- 
cell’s compositions is a wonderful freshness 
throughout.” 

“I expect he owed a lot of the lightness of 
his style, not only to the influence of his master, 
Blow, but also to such composers as Lully and 
Ceanisimi,” said Native Worth. 

“ There is no doubt about that, Worth,” said 
Tittletop; “and this lightness and freshness 
must certainly have been more noticed at the 
time he was living, for it should be remem- 
bered that when Henry Purcell was born music 
in this country was in a very bad way indeed, 
and he seemed to have snatched ‘the burning 
brand from the flames; so to speak. He was 
then a composer, who came to be appreciated 
during his lifetime, and who was consulted on 
all important musical matters.” 

“What do you consider his greatest work? 
Louis,” asked Roaring Billows. 

“I should say that King Arthur was his 
best work from a dramatic point of view, and 
he was fortunate, of course, in getting sucha 
librettist as Dryden, but the work is full of 
musical beauty, and held its own for many 
years ; in fact, even now there is very little 
superior to it for pure and fresh melody. There 
is much more I should like to say about this 
great man, but, as I said before, time forbids, 
though I am sure you will all find it profitable 
and instructive to look up his life ; it reveals a 
life of real hard work. His monument is to be 
seen in Westminster Abbey, and don’t forget 
to look for it when you next visit there.” 

“ Now, if you please, we will try this little 
work of his,” and “OuR GLEE SOCIETY” was 
soon again at work on “In these delightful, 
pleasant groves,” and “Tommy” the parrot, 
was fast asleep when we left. ; 

GEO. F. GROVER. 











DURING 1893 sixty-two organ concerts were 
given by Dr. Spark in the Leeds Town Hall, 
which were attended by no less than sixty-two 
thousand persons of all classes. The present 
short season, which by the way has had to be 
closed on account of the decoration of the hall, 


has kept exactly the same average, for there | 


have been sixteen concerts with an. attendance 
of sixteen thousand. The people of Leeds 
evidently appreciate good music when played 
by an excellent musician. 


IT is pleasing to learn that Madame Fanny 
Moody made a most favourable impression by 
her singing in the Good Friday performance at 
the Albert Hall. Perhaps after this experience 
the committee of the Royal Choral Society will 
not be slow to engage English artists, instead of 
the many “outsiders” who merely come here 
to pick up a little cash, and run away again. 
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AM very sorry to report that at the last 

meeting there was nearly a row, as it is 

vulgarly called. Mr. Violin’s plan was to 

play straight through Beethoven’s sixteen 
quartettes and end up the season’s practice with 
the “Grosse Fugue in B dur”; but on his 
handing out the parts, Miss. Violin declares that 
she is “ sick of Beethoven !” 

“Of Beethoven?” Violin I. asks incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes, 1am! _ I see before a stretch of weari- 
some evenings with Beethoven, and nothing 
but Beethoven to practise, and I’m tired of it 
already. It’s like cold beef for lunch seven 
days a week !” 

Now Viola and Cello know full that they 
ought to be fond of nothing but Beethoven’s 
music, but at heart they too feel the need of a 
little change. Had not Miss V. opened the 
war, they would have said nothing (for young 
ladies rush in where the artful fear to tread) ; 
but now the standard of rebellion is raised they 
take her side. 

“Yes,” assents Viola. “ I’ve been thinking we 
might have a littlechange. For my own part, I 
would gladly rehearse Beethoven for the term 
of my natural life ”—-and Violin IJ. grins gladly 
in hope of an ally—“ except ”—and Violin I.’s 
face falls—“ except for one thing. It’s ruin- 
ation to one’s reading and ‘echnigue to be al- 


master it thoroughly. It is not so easy as it 
looks, for Miss V. wishes to “clip” her rests, 
and to make both the quavers and demisemi- 
quavers into semiquavers merely; and it is 
some little time before all goes well. 

At bar 9, Violin I. is up in arms again. 

“ You'll note,” he harangues, “that the pas- 
sage is marked forte. There’s no diminuendo, 
but you insist upon putting one in. That’s as bad 
as they do at the Pops, and the result is to 
frivol the richness and sap out of the music. 
Now just play it forte, with no aim., and fetch 
in the next pzano phrase daintily.” 

They do so, and find the effect immensely 
better. The whole of the first part of this 
movement is full of stumbling-blocks, Thus 
they presently arrive at this passage :— 























Cello silent. 
which I’ve written somewhat differently to the 
way it stands in the score, for this reason : that 
Mr. Violin insists that it must be played in no 
other way. 

“You'll notice,” he says, “that the two D’s 
are dotted, as though they were to be semi- 





staccato. Now what Beethoven meant was 
this”—and he plays them with the marks given 
above. Again, the remainder of the phrase is 
in semiquavers, each two being slurred. Here 
it’s easily to be seen that Beethoven wanted the 
four quavers in a bar marked—note how he has 











ways playing one style of music. If we have 
six months of Beethoven, and then turn to old 
Father Haydn, why, we'll stumble at every 
phrase! and just because we’ve become over- 
accustomed to one kind of thing. Again, we’re 


detached them in the viola part—so I think 
both first and second violin should make the 
second of each pair of semiquavers short— 
thus,” and he plays it as printed above, “not 
only joining them with a slur, but also making 





learning to make these strong crescendos with a 
sudden fiano at the end, until at last we'll be 
unable to produce a level mezzo-forte. So I 
vote for change.” 

“I agree,” chimes in Cello. “ Beethoven 
gives the first violin far too much todo; and — 
I don’t know that you’ve noticed it—the bass is 
for the most part singularly uninteresting.” 

“ Haven't noticed it,” growls Mr. Violin. “ But 
I see I’ve been nursing a perfect nest of vipers. 
You Philistines! You-——” and he paused for 
an expletive. 

“Fiddlers, you mean. You know you do,” 
says Miss V. “ But you’re wrong. You're the 
viper. We've been nursing you. As soon as 
we've warmed you with Beethoven’s music, you 





profound, “ there’s a great deal of meaning to 


they proceed. 


safety until they reach this part,— 


a slight am on each, to make the rhythm more 
marked.” 

Naturally Miss V. objects ; for she cannot be 
troubled to play anything “not in the part.” 
“ But,” rejoins Viola, who likes to be rather 


be brought out of Beethoven’s music which is 
not in the part.” 
“Bother meaning!” retorts Miss V.; and 


They get through the second subject in 
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HIS. song of Schubert’s is one of the 
hardest he ever wrote, and, as there is 
little space at my disposal this month, 
I defer my instructions until next 

number: : 

We publish two excellent little pieces for 
little hands. In that by Handel the main 
thing is to make the melody simg,; and the 
owners of little fingers may be assured that if 
they want to make their fingers flexible and 
powerful, they will do it better by learning 
pieces like this than by scampering through 
Czerny’s exercises without care. 

In Schumann’s “ Rocking Horse” you must 
of course notice the peculiar rhythm in the right 
hand part. 
capital exercise to make you practise the left 
hand in singing. ; ; 
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T is seldom accounts are received of music in 
India ; therefore, a place of honour is given to 
this criticism of a Bombay concert, culled from 
the columns of the Z#mes of Intlia, which has 

been sent us. 

‘* An enjoyable little Concert, got up by that en- 
thusiastic musician, Mr. T. S. Hamilton, was given 
in the Town Hall yesterday afternoon, in aid of the 
funds of the Foundling Institute, and attracted a 
large audience. A noticeable feature of the pro- 
gramme was the absence of any lady vocalists, an 
unusual feature in our Town Hall Concerts, the vocal 
honours being on this-occasion shared by two gentle- 
men, Mr. Standage and Mr. Anderson Clark. The 
concert opened with an organ solo by Mr. Seymour 
Dove, who played the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus’ from 
Faust, in excellent style. The two songs sung by 
Mr. Standage, ‘The Yeoman’s Wedding,’ and‘ My 
Dreams,’ were very well rendered, the former elicit- 
ing an encore, which was responded to. Mr. Stan- 
dage, who is new to the Town Hall platform, is a 
welcome addition to our rather limited ré6/e of vocalists. 
He has a fine rich baritone voice, not of great 
volume, but a voice which will gain volume from use 
in the hall, and he sings with taste, and attacks a 
difficult interval with confidence and certainty. Mr. 
Anderson Clark received a hearty encore for his 
finished singing of Moore’s familiar ballad, ‘ Oft in 
the Stilly Night,’ which is evidently one of this 
singer’s great favourites. He responded with ‘ The 
Minstrel Boy,’ also remarkably well sung, the de- 
clamatory part being given with great effect. His 
second song, ‘If thy Love,’ by Trotere, in which a 
young lady is informed that. if she fulfils certain 























sting us.” 
The row is ended. Mr. Violin has a happy 
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talent for seeing when he is wrong. He apolo- 





gises. But what can they do for this evening. 
He has the scores of Haydn’s and Moaart’s 
quartettes, but not the parts; and four grown 
people cannot sit round a little volume, in very 
little type, and play from it. So they agree to 
g0 on with Beethoven to-night, and commence 
with Haydn next meeting. 

“This is one of the pets,” says Violin I. 
“We must be very careful to get the demi- 
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which Cello insists should be played with the 
expression I have given. 


in with F sharp on top of the E of the second 
violin there is “trouble” to get the balance of 
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Later on, again, in 
hat lovely passage where the first violin comes 


stated conditions the gentleman who is addressing 


— | her. will be graciously pleased ‘to ‘ kiss her, and call 


her his own,’ was also very successful, the quaint 
words and equally quaint music being expressively 
rendered. Miss Pedraza contributed two violin 
pieces, an arrangement of Zannhduser’s for violin 
and piano; and a ‘ Mazourka Caprice,’ by Bochm. 
The duo from Zaunhduser was wonderfully played 
by both performers, Mr. Hamilton playing the 
piano part. The familiar march recurred here and 
there throughout the piece, now as an aria for the 
violin, and then in grand chords on the piano. Miss 
Pedraza well maintained the high position she has 


attained to for careful, accurate playing, and played 


magnificently throughout; and the piano part, in the 


quavers short and clean in the second and third 
bars,” and he plays the passage thus :— | 
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Itcomes in very frequently, and is afterwards 
used as a subject in a piece of double-fugue that 


? 


tone.even, and the various crescendos and dim- 
inuendos regular ; but that once past, there is 
little more: really difficult until the double bar 
is reached. : 

(To be continued.) 








A SERIES of organ-recitals are being given in 
St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill, on Wednesdays, 





“curs in the working out, so that it is best to 
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hands of such an able pianist as Mr. Hamilton, 
formed, of course, the support that was required. 
In her solo Miss Pedrdza was also very successful, 
both in the care with which she marked the dis- 
tinction between ‘staccato’ and ‘legato,’ and the 
accuracy of her double-stopping and harmonics. She 
received a warm encore, and played in response 
the ‘ pizzicato’ from the ballet music of Sylvia. Mr. 
Hamilton, by his judicious and tasteful accompani- 





ment, added greatly to the success of the performance. 





Then on the last line you have a- 
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F these two, one, a sonata for piano and 
O violin, is still in manuscript, though 
likely, as I hear, to find itself in an 
engraved state before long ; the other, 
a setting for chorus and orchestra of Long- 
fellow’s Wreck of the Hesperus, has been 
printed by Messrs. Novello. The first was 
played, with the composer at the piano, at a 
recent R.A.M. students’ concert, and still more 
recently at a concert given by the Musical 
Artists’ Society in St. Martin’s Hall; the 
second was produced with much success by 
Mr. Manns at the Crystal Palace during the 
past month. Finally, again (to end these com- 
parisons), the composer of the first is a young 
lady, Miss Llewela Davies, a student of the 
R.A.M., a pianist who has (to speak as the 
penny-a-liner) undoubtedly a future, and a 
pupil for composition of Mr. Stewart Mac- 
pherson ; while the second was written by a 
young gentleman, Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley, 
formerly a student at the R.C.M., and now head 
of the Music Department of St. Agnes’ School, 
Albany, United States, America. It were vul- 
gar to mention a lady’s age,*but I may add that 
Mr. Dunkley was born in London in 1869, ob- 
tained in 1886 the Fellowship of the College 
of Organists, gained during the same year the 
Scholarship for Composition at the R.C.M., and 
held it for four years, studying under Dr. Hubert 
Parry. In 1889 a “ Rustic Suite” composed by 
him gained the prize of eighty guineas given 
by the “Opera Company, Limited,” for an 
orchestral suite. Let me now analyse the two 
works, beginning with the less ambitious. 

Miss Davies’ sonata is in three movements. 
The first is an allegro ; the second an andante, 
interrupted by an allegro vivace; and a final 
presto. The first allegro opens gaily enough 
with this theme :— 
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presently repeated forte a third above. It then 
subsides into a rather luscious phrase much 
worked later on. There is nothing especially 
deserving of note, unless it be the Gounod- 
cadence, which occurs twice, and used most in- 
geniously on the repetition. It leads into the 
second subject, which is reminiscent of the 
luscious phrase I have just referred to. It is 
given to piano alone. 
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The phrase @ is much worked, not without 
effect, and takes us on to a new triplet rhythm 
passage which leads us to that startling thing 
—a Repeat! I am sorry Miss L. Davies has 
so much succumbed to Academic teaching, and 
hope that she will never again commit such 
an awful offence. She must recognise that we 
are in the nineteenth century, and have not 
time for repeats. Why should the musician be 
allowed to have his say twice—a_ privilege 
denied to orator, playwright, and poet? I am 
bound to own that Academic influence is further 
to be felt in the “ working-out” section ; but on 
the other hand there are passages full of life 
and beauty, for whose sake we can forgive 
much, After the working out comes, the repe- 
tition, and with a brief coda the movement 
closes. 

The andante is a veritable “song without 
words,” and one only regrets that it is so brief. 
The theme is— 
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which on the G string with a slightly veiled 
tone sounds very beautiful. Then the scherz- 











ando allegro comes in, romps about for a 
while, and makes way once more for this theme 
I have quoted. The latter part of the move- 
ment is especially virile and full of character. 

The final Presto has for subject (violin part 
only given) :— 














and this is gaily frisked about by piano and 
violin until all there is in it is got out. It is 
difficult to quote passages from a movement of 
this sort ; for Miss Davies, I need not say, is not 
yet arrived at the stage where her music will be 
full of new devices and new effects. She does 
everything well and gracefully, but, inevitably, 
as the masters before her have done it. 

Since Mr. MacCunn produced his Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter some years since, a good 
many ballads of the same type have been 
written by our younger composers; and curi- 
ously enough, the only two that have demanded 
more than passing notice from me, Young 
Lochinvar and the present Wreck of the Hes- 
perus, are in the same key as that chosen by 
Mr. MacCunn. I might point out further re- 
semblance, but of the Wreck of the Hesperus it 
need only be added that in idea and workman- 
ship alike it follows Mr. MacCunn’s model. 
An accompaniment, obviously descriptive of the 
“wintry sea” commences at once :— 
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and almost immediately the altos and basses 
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sing in unison :— 








It was the Schoon-er Hes - perus, 


—a phrase from which much is made later 
Then follows the description of the skipper’s 
daughter, and how an old sailor who “had 
sailed the Spanish main,” “up and spake ”— 
“TI pray thee put into yonder port, for I fear 
a hurricane ”—at which a dramatic orchestral 
effect is successfully brought off. Then we 
have an important theme, which I give, not as 
it now appears, but as it appears later :— 
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The surging sea movement of the accompani- 
ment has given way to an agitated tremolo, 
and this is presently followed by irregular 
chords at the fine declamatory passage, “ Down 
came the storm.” Then the original figure, in 
an intensified form, returns— 
ee eS ee 
a Semen 
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and the first theme (a) is considerably de- 
veloped as it is told how the skipper turned to 
his mast. Then (4) is much used and its 
possibilities deftly unfolded as the story is 
carried forward to the point at which “the 
father answered never aword. ‘A frozen corpse 
was he,” at which some dramatically appro- 
priate lugubrious chords occur. A phrase which 
comes in only once a few bars previously is 
much worked towards the finish of the work. 
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From these materials the remainder of the 
ballad is built. First one and then another car- 
ries the movement forward, and to tell in what 
ways they are used would hardly serve my 
purpose. The description of the dead maiden 
lying on the bleak sea-beach is set to lovely 
music, wonderfully expressive in its sadness; 
and I may specially quote the following as a 
specimen of the method by which picturesque 
description is combined with pathetic effect. 
It is set to the words “ And he saw her hair, 
like the brown sea-weed, on the billows fall and 
rise.” 
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After this the opening theme recurs ; and 
after a final—and perhaps unnecessary—crash 
the work ends with péanissimo. 

One cannot claim for Mr. Dunkley’s ballad 
originality of the very highest order. But it is 
picturesque, full of asense of ‘the stormy sea, 
wind and hail are vividly depicted, and it is 
written throughout with grip and technical 
mastery. What higher praise could one give to 
any man at Mr. Dunkley’s age? 
_J. F.R. 
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Mr. OW. §. Bam- 


bridge, Muy. fdac., 


MUSIC MASTER OF MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE. 
ponte DO Cee 
HE glorious forest of Savernake, with its 
unrivalled oaks and avenue of beeches ; 
the sweet meadows of the valley of the 
Kennet ; the charming little town of 

Marlborough, which from medizval days has 
been closely interwoven with our national his- 
tory,—all these crowd upon my recollection as 
{ recall a visit once paid to the great school 
with which the gentleman whose name stands 
at the head of this article has been associated 
for many years. 

Marlborough College, although it dates back 
less than fifty-two years, has already attained a 
foremost place amongst the public schools of 
the country. How much of this success is due 
to the earnest and sympathetic labour of the 
excellent staff of masters, can be seen by the 
harmonious relations existing between teachers 
and scholars, which make the life of Marlbur- 
ians so full of happiness and contentment. 

Mr. William Samuel Bambridge, who, for no 
less than thirty years, has held the position of 
musical professor at the College, is a boy’s ideal 
master. He enters heart and soul into the 
games for which Marlborough is so famous, 
and in the world of cricket and football his 
name is as well known as in that of music. 

“T come ofa football family,” he says : “ three 
of my brothers having obtained International 
honours, and I myself held for some time the 
office of President of the County. Football 
Association.” 

It is, however, of Mr. Bambridge’s musical 
career that I propose to give some particulars 
here, feeling sure that the readers of the 
MAGAZINE OF MUSIC will be especially inter- 
ested in them just now, at the time when his 
brother musicians and his many friends are 
congratulating him upon attaining the high 
dignity of Mayor of the ancient town in which 
he has done, and is still doing, his good work. 

Mr. Bambridge bears his civic honours with 
becoming dignity, but does not allow them to 
affect the natural geniality of his manner. He 
tells me about himself frankly and kindly. 

“I was born,” he says, “on the 18th of July, 
1842, at the Waimate, New Zealand, my friends 
having gone out with Bishop Selwyn. I came 
to England in 1848, in a sailing vessel, which 
took five months on the journey ; and in less 
than two years after my arrival in this country, 
I entered the choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, as a supernumerary.” 

The boy’s connection with the Chapel Royal 
was a short one—only lasting a year,—but it 
had a permanent effect upon his life. During 
his term of choristership he took his first 
organ lessons from Mr. E. H. Thorne, at that 
time a pupil of Sir George Elvey ; and $0 rapid 
was his progress at the instrument, that at the 
age of ten he was elected organist of Clewer 
Church, Here he remained till January, 1864, 
when he received his present appointment at 
Marlborough College. 

“At the age of eighteen,” Mr. Bambridge 
g0es on to tell me, “I entered the Royal 
Academy of Music, my masters being Mr. H.C. 
Bannister for harmony, Mr. W. Dorrell for 
Piano, and Dr. Steggall for the organ.” 

On taking up his residence at’ Marlborough, 
Mr. Bambridge found plenty of scope for his 
energies. Two pianos were sufficient for the 


or preparing to commence it. At first I had 
some trouble to get things into focus, so to 


was in anything but the perfect ‘state which it 
has now reached. ‘ 

The newly-appointed master set about the 
work before him with a good will. Ina short 
time he had made music popular with the boys. 
The small number of pupils handed over to him 
on his first arrival increased to such an extent 
that more instruments soon became necessary, 
and now there are no less than fifteen pianos in 
constant use in the school. 

The College choir, under the fostering care of 
Mr. Bambridge, has also made gigantic strides, 
and is now one of the best public school choirs in 
England. The services in the chapel, where a 
splendid four-manual organ has been placed, at 
which the accomplished master presides, are 
beautiful in the extreme, the highly trained 
trebles of the younger boys blending with the 
deeper voices of the senior scholars and masters 
in some of the best music of the Church. 

The Winter Concert, an old institution dating 
from 1848, is now an important annual event, 
not only in the College itself, but in the whole 
neighbourhood. The “Carmen Marlburiense,” 
and “ Auld Lang Syne,” with which the concert 
ends, can never be forgotten by those who have 
once heard them. ~The veteran clasps the hand 
of his youngest neighbour, and amidst the great- 
est enthusiasm, the voices of all join in the songs 
which have stirred the hearts of Marlburians for 
many years past. 

Mr. Bambridgeis a brilliant performer upon the 
organ and piano. In 1867 he gave a pianoforte 
recital at Windsor Castle by command of the 
Queen, and has played the organ at the Albert 
Hall before Royalty on several occasions. He 
showed me an interesting programme of a 
concert given in June last year, at which 
T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
were present, his own name being amongst the 
performers. 

He took the degree of Mus. Bac. at Oxford 
in 1872, and wrote as an exercise a skilful and 
graceful setting of the Psalm, “ Blessed be the 
Lord, my strength.” 

In Freemasonry he has held high Provincial 
honours, and is now in office as Organist to the 
Grand Mark Lodge of England. 

Of Mr. Bambridge’s municipal life this is not 
the place to speak in detail. He entered the 
Town Council of Marlborough seven years ago, 
and his fellow-members in that body have given 
a gratifying proof of their appreciation of his 
worth by electing him to the highest post of 
honour which it is in their power to confer. 
Readers of THE MAGAZINE OF MUSIC will 
join me in wishing the Mayor of Marlborough 
a happy and prosperous term of office. 
WALTER BARNETT. 
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N Tuesday, April 17, I was one of “a 
O large and brilliant audience ” assembled 

in Queen’s Hall to hear one of the 
greatest conductors in the world play 
upon the orchestra ; on Wednesday, April 18th, 
I was one of a perhaps equally brilliant but 
much smaller audience assembled in the con- 
cert-hall of Sutton Conservatoire to hear a 
number of students try their ‘’prentice hands ” 
before the public. It was a curious experience 
thus to pass from the feet of a master to the 
throne of judgment ; to abash oneself before 
the kingly virtuoso and then to tower over the 
young people who are just “commencing life” 





speak ; but the neat little orchestra had not 
played many. bars of-Auber’s Zanetta over- 
ture before I knew exactly what I might and 
might not expect. Knowing Madame Costa’s 
wonderful musical gift and power of organiza- 
tion, I expected clear, decisive playing without 
more errors than were due to the nervousness 
of the inexperienced; and in this I was not 
disappointed. What I did not expect was a 
mastery over the art of expressive playing that 
is rarely met with in amateur orchestras, even 
when the average age of the members is much 
higher. This power of expression, besides 
clearness of phrasing, and the “knack ” of play- 
ing dainty pieces as they should be played, #. 
daintily, in such young folk gave me delight as 
well as surprise ;; and if Madame Costa and 
Mr. J. Earnshaw (conductor) care to have my 
Opinion, it is that the music-school which 
achieves such results must turn out students 
who will “ make their way in the world.” With 
regard to the solo numbers, it would be idle to 
say that any of them declared mastery, for 
mastery is rather more than we expect in a 
student ; but some of them showed that the 
performers were on the road to mastery. Thus 
Mr. F. W. Donne, a pupil of Dr. Arthur J. 
Greenish, played an organ-concerto by Handel 
with considerable grip, though as yet he has 
not arrived at any power of phrasing on the 
pedals. This piece was accompanied .by the 
band. Then, a decided novelty was a trio by 
Kuhlan for flutes, played by Mr. A. P. Vivian, 
professor, and his two pupils, Mr. W. Boxall 
and Mr. M. Donnawell ; it was prettily effective. 
Miss Winifred Dangerfield played Chopin’s 
nocturne in C sharp neatly (showing, by the way, 
exceptional development of her left hand), with 
charm, though sadly hampered, I am afraid, 
by nervousness; and Miss Edith Templeton, 
though also nervous, made a plucky attempt 
at Rafi’s well-known cavatina and a “ Torch 
Dance,” by German. Altogether, the concert 
was a most enjoyable and creditable one. The 
audience, rather thin at the opening, gradually 
filled in; and the hall was full when I had to 
leave. 








WE have received the following communication 
from the manager of the Crystal Palace :—Some mis- 
apprehension appears to exist respecting the pro- 
grammes of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 
of April 7 and 14. The directors are anxious that 
it should be clearly understood that it was never 
intended for either of these programmes to clash with 
those of other concerts in London. With regard to 
the performance on the 7th instant of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony, that work was announced in the 
prospectus of the second half of the series of Saturday 
Concerts, which was issued on December 16, 1893. 
A the concert to day (April 14), Mr. Sapellnikoff 
was engaged to play, but the directors were informed 
by his agent that he would not be allowed to -leave 
his duties in Russia. They therefore instructed Mr. 
Manns to arrange a Wagner programme, their ex- 
perience being that Wagner’s music draws a larger 
audience at the present time than that of any other 
composer. Mr. Manns accordingly selected the 
pieces he considered most attractive, without any 
reference whatever to the programmes of other simi- 
lar concerts. 

THE readers of that excellent little weekly, the 
Musical Standard, will shortly (in all likelihood) wit- 
ness a terrific battle by correspondence. Mr. Ashton 
Ellis has assailed the late Mr. Ferdinand Praeger, 
proving, and it seemed conclusively, that many of 
the alleged letters from Wagner to Praeger were 
forgeries, and many others mere mutilations. The 
widow of Mr. Praeger has, however, rushed in, and 
seems likely to make out a strong case against Mr. 
Ellis, Whatever the result may be, it seems a 
sorrowful business ; and we can only regret that 
Mr. Ellis thought it advisable to commence the 
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| of it, music remained unspecialised. It was 


Earby Musical . |held in something approaching contempt— 
@ ‘and not without reason. It was in the hands 
Orificiom. 


| of nincompoops, pedants, and Italian dancing- 
|masters. A glance at the compositions of many 
AN EXPOSURE. 
—s0:— 


| “esteemed musicians” of the period shows an 
lentire lack, I don’t say of genius, but of the 
|elementary grammar of the art.* Genius they 


N England the art of music wears a dirty | had none, and they were pedants without know- 


shirt, and exults in unclean hands and an 
unclean phiz. 
ever, keep it admirably in countenance. 


extra dirt upon it in such fashion, that eventually 
its real lineaments are indiscernible beneath the 
filth with which they are bedaubed. Low as is 
the condition of the one, that of the other is 
still lower, Every scribbler who can mend a 
pen and write his name, fancies himself, on the 
strength of his power of scribble, competent to 
decide upon the merits or demerits of a musical 
composition—whereby the mart of criticism is 
swamped in a quagmire of villainous lucubra- 


| vexation—astonishment 





thing beneath their consideration, 


‘ledge, much like some of their modern acade- 
The Crttics upon art, how- | 


mical descendants who cannot write two bars 


‘of simple counterpoint without a lamentable 
Professing to be its washerwomen, they heap | 


bungle. In such hands, then, music sank low 
enough. Some of the old programmes fill one 
with a feeling that is half, astonishment, half 
that the names of 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart should be so soon 
forgotten, and those of Bach and Beethoven 
seemingly unheard of; vexation that such 
triflers should ever have power to obstruct the 
musical advance of the country. I can under- 
stand all thinking men regarding music as a 
As for the 


tions, purporting to be notices of music and its | unthinking, Lord Chesterfield’s advice to his 
followers, which are plastered over the honest | bastard was still remembered, still carried 
mug of bluff John Bull, till he can scarcely see | weight ; and the French and Italian operatic 
out of his eyes, and is compelled, per force of | singers who swarmed here, in number and 
circumstances, to accept the dictum of his 'repulsiveness rivalling the Egyptian plague 
weekly oracles as truth, and satisfy himself | of lice, were not phenomena calculated to 
without further inquiry. “reverse public opinion. Hence, when music 
Far be it from me to pose even for a moment | was noticed in the newspapers, it was done 
before the Respectable British Public as an!in the most perfunctory manner, and seems 
exuberant Jeremiah. Wherefore, I hasten to to have been treated from the point of 
explain that the above denunciation was penned | yiew of an unaccountable frivolity of “The 
by the late J. W. Davison, and refers to musical | Great.” Of real criticism there was none. 
criticism as it was just fifty years ago, not as it | Careful research in the Newspaper-room of the 
is now, nor (I hope) ever shall be again. It | British Museum has failed to reveal to me even 
was then quite a new profession, and Mr. | the pretence of it. One might imagine that the 
Davison was one of the first who followed it. | concert notices were written by the gentleman 
“ There wasa J. W. D., who “did” the fires were, not the fires so much 

Who thought a composer to be ; better done. 
But his muse wouldn’t budge, Ultimately, of course, specialisation resulted 
So he set upasjudge , in music being marked off: partly, I believe, 
Over better composers than he.” because no respectable journalist would have 
As a matter of fact, it was not entirely be- | anything to do with so vulgar an art, and there 


cause he proved a failure as a composer that 
“J. W. D.” “set up as judge.” Had he lived a 
generation earlier his muse might have sat solid 
as the Great Pyramid, and he would have gone 
on composing just the same. Or, if composi- 
tion did not fetch in bread and butter, he might 
have turned his hand to something else, but it 
would not be musical criticism. In the tens 
and twenties, as readers of Pendennis may 
remember, specialisation in journalism had not 


been carried very far. The journalistic function | 





were impecunious composers, like “J. W. D.” 
whose various muses wouldn’t budge, ready to 
do criticism (or anything else) on moderate 
terms rather than starve. In tracing the rise 
of musical-criticism, I was rather curious to 
discover the first genuine musical critic, z.e. the 
first who earned a “living wage.” But this is 
hard to find. In the beginning, as now, musical 
critics were the failures of other professions, 
and they seem all to have “ slid” into criticism, 
relinquishing their former employment very 


was not split off into anything approaching the gradually as, I suppose, they could afford it. 
number of branches that could be found even | The dates when many newspapers first had 
in the fifties. The same writer performed the | Musical critics are obtainable, but readers must 
duties now done by perhaps ten different per-| be warned against supposing that these papers 
sons. Inthe morning (let us say) he would re- had at these dates fully equipped men whose 
view The Art of Boxing, Blairs Sermons, How | principal business was musical -criticism. On 
to live on Sixpence a Day, Waverly, besides | the contrary, the dates merely fix the time when 
works on Chemistry, Gardening, and Dress- | the man who looked after the music was recog- 
making.’ In the afternoon he might attend a/| nised as one of the staff—he might or might not 
cricket match, and “do” a “great city blaze” on | be competent ; for a long time he certainly would 
the road back to his office. Then, in the even- | have to do other work besides, to earn a liveli- 
ing, a new, play at the theatre would demand hood. _ So slowly has specialisation, so far as it 
his attention, and, after seeing enough of it, a| Concerns music, gone on, that to this day The 
gossip in the lobby of the House of Commons Daily Chronicle has no musical critic, music 
would provide him with a motive for next morn- | being attended to by a gentleman who seems 
ing’s political leading article. In a word, the | fully qualified to judge of drama. It is quite a 
journalist of early days was an “odd job” man, | common thing for “Music and Drama” to be 
a common hack. Since then, the process of | classed together, though the combination is 
differentiation of function has gone on, until | 
now the gentleman who “does” the sporting | 
fol ly fm Sad oy yong ne mae of ene 
edit to tom nde, Pi. deren qe point, that no one is to be so ill-bred as to do what 

Nor of a halfpenny evening paper pretends | another cannot do if he try. A bad composer is well 
to write on any and every subject. But while | received at the present day, he is complimented—and 
there was no specialisation, and for a con-/| laughed at; a good one must dispute every inch of 
siderable period after there was a great deal | his pretensions. —Spectator, July 5, 1828. 








* It is a rule to be observed among musicians, and 


ge 


about as reasonable as “ Drama and Ditching» 
The two were separated in The Academy — 
late as 1869. It is fairly accurate to say that 
the thirties were well advanced before music 
was regarded as worthy of serious’ notice by 
the papers. It was becoming rather more re. 
spectable ; a number of society rulers took an 
interest in it ; and, on the whole, editors thought 
they might safely devote to it about one. 
twentieth of the space allowed to drama,.or 
about one-thousandth of that given to politics, 
It was in 1836 that the Musical World set out 
on the long, varied career that closed disas. 
trously in 1889. In 1842 the short-lived A/usicat 
Examiner was born, and by this time musical 
criticism may be considered as fairly established 
as the regular occupation of a small. and not 
too respectable a class of men. 

It is to the criticism of this period that Mr, 
Davison referred in the opening paragraph of 
this article, which is taken from the AZusical 
Examiner, of May 20, 1843. In the first num- 
ber of this periodical the same writer observes, 
“The degraded state of musical literature in 
England is well |known and too universally 
admitted to require discussion,” and he goes on 
to quote from a recent Morning Posi article: 
“The horn was excellent, although we should 
possibly not have noticed it particularly 
but for the length of its owner,” on which 
sally “J. W. D.” remarks, “ Exquisite wit !!” 
Not long after, the same unlucky Morning 
Post came out with the following profound 
observations : “The second of this series of 
concerts was marked with a very fair show of 
patronage, and fully justified the expectations 
of the public by the selection of its music and 
the manner in which it was. performed, as it 
invariably is when well performed.” (This was 
the age, remember, of brandy-and-water journal- 
ism.) But the Morning Post is not the only 
journal that frequently made an ass of itself for 
the public amusement. “J. W. D.” dredged in 
all the papers of the day, and never failed to 


over which he made merry after his peculiar 
and well-italicised manner. People who live in 
glass-houses, etc., and therefore “J. W. D.’ 
himself is fair game for us. The truth is, that 
seeing how keen he was to scent the follies of 
others, one marvels to find him so little sensible 
of his own defects. It would seem that the 
eternally-asinine lead him on. He was in 
deadly opposition to Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, 
Gounod, Brahms, and Wagner (a comprehen- 
sive list of antipathies !); Mendelssohn and 
Sterndale Bennett were his gods ; and one finds 
it hard to believe that he had any real appreci- 
ation of Handel and Beethoven. A “criticism” 
of the 9th Symphony given below seems to 
show that he deceived himself about the latter, 
and did not in the least understand him, 
However, Mr. Davison was never afraid to 
speak out,—fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,—and here are some of his most brilliant 
mots. Discussing Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,’ 
he speaks of the introduction in G minor as 
“one of the least objectionable parts of the 
work,” of “The silly Aria ‘Cujus animam,’” 
“the intolerable air” (which happens to be 4 
duet) “‘quis est homo,’” “‘vidit suum,’ 4 
piece of bombastic nonsense,” and concludes 
with this noble address to the performers: 
“Messieurs, the ‘dody of professors,’ where 
could have been your Aeads, to have selected 
such a trumpery hodge-podge for the. debil 
of your speculation?” One wishes to repeat 
“ Exquisite wit!” Elsewhere he writes o 
“the velocitous Mad. Dulcken,” and “ that 
illustrious note-splitter, Sigismund Thalberg.’ 
It should be noted that the wrong epithet is 








fetch up perfect pearls of ridiculous absurdity,’ 


every case selected ; that, for example, “ Cujus. 
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animam,” 
however vulgar and unsuited to th: 


may consider it, cannot fairly be cz’ | “silly,” 
which adjective might be applied to “ Videt 
yum.” But Mr. Davison chooses to apply to 
the latter the term “bombastic nonsense ”—the 
er phrase one might expect to be applied 

“Cujus animam”! Brandy-and-water ac- 
es for a great deal, and perhaps Mr. Davi- 
son's notes. got. mixed. Whether Madame 
Dulcken was or was not “velocitous,” can 
hardly now be ascertained—the more so that 
one does not know precisely what was meant 
py the word ; but surely Thalberg, whatever his 
faults were, was not a “note-splitter ”—meaning 
me who splits notes! However, to proceed. 
About this time (1842) the musical critic of 7#2 
yuctator indulged in the following :— 




















“The operas of PURCELL are now produced for 
the first time, and the existence of these extraordinary 
ompositions is just perpetuated. These facts deserve 
obe known, and tobe put upon record. The editor- 
hip of a work is so often the mere lending of a name, 
ot the task of carrying through the press a publication 

eady prepared, that few persons are aware of the 
ime and labour required to arrange the single threads 
pfa set of madrigals into a compact and beautiful 
bric, or have the least notion of the unsightly and (to 
most persons) unintelligible symbols which are here 
made to assume a form so well proportioned and 
ymmetrical,”” 


The abysmal ignorance here disclosed re- 
quires no comment. I insert the passage for 
he sake of “J. W. D’s.” opinions on our one 
peat composer, Purcell. 
“What are these much-vaunted operas? 

Dreamy wastes of barren flatness, 
vith here and there (at rare intervals) a happy | 
hought ; here and there (by accident) an extra- | 
udinary chord. . . 

And thus, through hundreds of pages, does 
he continue to utter blasphemy against the 
ernal gods. In mere wantonness he reviled 
he great ones. His manner is that of the pro- 
erbial bull in a china shop. Or rather, he is 
ike the mad beast in a crowded thoroughfare : 
he lowers his horns and runs at all he sees. 
Amidst reams of such—to give it a gentle name 
adverse criticism, it is soothing to come across 
paragraph that plainly shows that all music 
lid not arouse his Rhadamanthian wrath. Read 
hen the following criticism of a song by Mr. 
.W. Davison’s intimate friend and colleague, 
Mr, E. A. Loder. 


**REVIEW. 

‘Ah! the Chances and Changes,’ Ballad, written 
by Charles Jeffrys, composed by E. A. Loder. This 
hallad is in all respects faultless. A wholesome senti- 
nent pervades the words, which are unaffectedly 
imple, and devoid of all the sickly tone that in 

eral distinguishes the modern English ballad. 
he music is so wedded to the poetry that one would 
em to have been made for the other. We should 

sorry to say that Mr. Loder has produced nothing 
ter than this, ballad—but sure are we, that, of its 
ind, a more perfect specimen could not be named.” 


Purcell, Schubert, Schumann, Gounod, 
brahms, Liszt, Wagner—none of these men did- 
good thing. The worst to be said of a bad 
ng is that “it is a string of shreds and patchey 
the Wanderer school.” But Mr. Loder’s 
ballad” “is in all respects faultless.” Let us 
glad for this small mercy ; let us be thankful 
lat Mr. Davison had friends—or we should 
ver have seen that he could praise as well as 
ame. Who was Mr. Loder? I believe he 
ote an instruction book for the violin, which 
superseded by better ones. 
I find that I exaggerate. Mr. Davison did 
ise other artists; who can deny it after read- 
this criticisms on the playing of Arabella | - 
dard (who was, to be sure, his wife)? But 


however much we may “slike it, 
rords we 


he praised yet one other. The following is my 
last quotation from Zhe Musical Examiner :— 


‘But now let us advert to the glory of this most 
glorious concert—the matchless No. 9! If all that 
Bach and Handel—if all that Haydn and Mozart ever 
dreamed of, has been outdone by one stupendous 
effort, it is in the first movement of this marvellous 
creation—beyond all doubt the most colossal structure 
of which the annals of music can bear record. In its 
Titanic course it sweeps the elements before it— 

‘ The winged storms chanting their thunder-psalm,’ 
are not more terrible in their denunciations. But 
what endless variety amidst such cunning oneness of 
purpose! What powerful sublimity—what desperate, 
what uncontrolled rapture— what pévee passion— what 
tender love—what scalding tears—what mysterious 
convulsions—what torturing hopes—what breathless 
anxiety—what leaping exultation—what crouching de- 
spondency—what swinging vehemence—what indomit- 
able pride—what soft humility—what grinding irony— 
what crowded impulses—what desperate energy—what 
towering grandeur—all separate, yet all ove, are con- 
centrated with consummate mastery in this gigantic 
world of thought! We were fairly awe-stricken while 
listening to it ; and, at its conclusion, could have knelt 


ly bad ones!) writing down “ opposition” opera- 
writers, and vigorously backed by a number of 
his personal friends. This damning (for busi- 
ness reasons) of certain persons and glorifying 
of others pervades all the older criticism. Of 
the conservatism no demonstration is neces- 
sary. The list of tabooed composers ought to 
be sufficient. Every progressive artist had to 
fight the press—witness Gounod, Liszt, and 
Wagner ; and the fact that each of these men 
had a few loyal supporters is only the exception 
that proves the rule. 
J. F.R. 
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APRIL EXAMINATIONS. 
HE examinations of this College. commenced 
on April 5th, when the theory candidates 
worked their papers simultarteously at all 





"| appointed editor of the Musical World. So 


glares on every page. 
for years held up in Zhe Times newspaper as 
all that a pianist could or should be; Thalberg 
being, as we have seen, an “ illustrious note- 
splitter”; and if further proof of bias be de- 
manded, one need not look far before finding 
eapit himself a weg sot of operas enn 


down and worshipped Beethoven asa god! And if 
him? The most unflinching atheist, the coldest sceptic, 


he be not mentally deaf, dumb, blind and halt, be con- 
verted to religion by so awful a burst of SouL ENERGY. 
; Beethoven’s nstructive participation of the 
Divinity becomes as evident a truth as that two and 
two make four—aye, more evident, a thousand and 
one times—for what is two?—a word; and what 
again is two?—a word ; and what is four ?—a word ? 
and:so two words make one word! A 
TRINITY is expounded ! Was not this 
triumph worth one hundred extra pounds?” 


Mr. J. W. Davison has occupied a great 
deal of space, not because of his merit, but be- 
cause he was fairly representative of musical 
criticism from its beginning until the rise of the 
new criticism. In 1846 he became musical 
critic to Zhe Times newspaper, and held im- 
perial sway until 1879. On the death of the 
father of the late Sir George Macfarren, he was 


great was his power * that he was of necessity 
representative, for the other critics modelled 
themselves on him. During his reign musical 
criticism was in every way bad ; look at it from 
what point of view you will, it was bad. It was 
so badly written that I doubt whether a single 
paragraph possesses the true literary quality 
that would give it the right toa place beside 
the dramatic criticism of Hazlitt or the literary 
criticism of De Quincey. It was based on no 
adequate knowledge of the technique of music, 
and so is filled with bungles that caused it to be 
distrusted and laughed at even by beginners. 
It was largely inspired by personal feelings of 
friendship or hate, and, directly or indirectly, by 
cash, and was therefore absolutely dishonest. 
Finally, it was conservative to the last degree, 
and through sheer inertia (even if there were 
no other reasons) retarded the development 
of music in this country for over thirty years. 
In support of these charges I merély ask my 
readers to look at as many numbers of the old 
periodicals as they can before falling asleep. 
They will find on the one hand feeble common- 
place, on the other rampant vulgarity. The 
most astounding ignorance of the grammar, 
both of the English language and of music, 
Arabella Goddard was 


Beethoven be so great, what must He be that made 


the shallowest, sneeringest, stupidest scoffer, must, if 


the centres from which entries had been sent, 
nearly sixty in number. This plan of devoting a 
special day for all the theory examinations has been 
found to work admirably, and to give the greatest 
satisfaction everywhere. The number of entries for 
April this year is largely in excess of those for the 
samé month in last year, showing an upward tendency 
at each successive examination. 

The large number of towns visited by the examiners. 
shows the widespread character of the work so suc-' 
cessfully carried on by this College. 
MANCHESTER. —The Central Hall, Oldham Street, 
Manchester, was filled with an overflowing audience: 
of nearly 2,500 persons on Monday, March 12th, 
when the diplomas, certificates, medals, and prizes. 
gained by the successful candidates at the recent ex- 
aminations of the London College of Music at the 
Manchester centre were publicly presented. The 
chair was taken by Dr. J. M. Rhodes, who alluded 
in very graceful terms to the excellent work done 
throughout the country in the cultivation of the art 
of music by means of the examinations so carefully 
devised and skilfully carried out. Mr. W. Proctor 
Redmayne, the Provincial Registrar and Local Re- 
presentative of the College for the Manchester district, 
gave an interesting account of the success which had 
been achieved, and announced that Mr. A. J. Caldi- 
cott, Mus. Bac. Cantab., who was to have made the 
presentations, was unfortunately absent through severe 
illness, which rendered his attendance impossible, but 
his place would be filled by Mr. T. Weekes Holmes, 
the Secretary of the College. Previous to the presen- 
tation of the certificates, etc., Mr. Weekes Holmes 
gave a graphic account of the extensive operations of 
the College, which had rapidly extended not only to 
every part of the United Kingdom, but throughout 
the United States, Canada, California, the West 


+ Indies, and other distant parts of the world. No 


greater proof of the value attached to the work of the 
College, and the necessity for its existence, could be 
adduced ; and he claimed that the London College 
of Music had done as much as any institution in the 
country to foster and cultivate in the hearts and minds 
of all a love of music, which so greatly tended to 
elevate, refine, and ennoble those who came under 
its influence. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. 
Weekes Holmes for his kindness in distributing the 
diplomas and certificates. The proceedings were 
rendered doubly interesting by the performance of an 
excellent programme of vocal and instrumental music, 
all the artistes acquitting themselves well, displaying 
a large share of musical ability. 

Dr. W. H. Longhurst, the esteemed organist of 
Canterbury Cathedral, has been appointed a member 
of the Board of Examination of this College; and 
Mr. J. Maude Crament, Mus. Bac. Oxon., has been 
elected a member of the Council of Examiners of the 
same institution. 





* He was usually feferred to $0 mm “the tice Ot tities." id 
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| she missed Mary. A frantic search was made, but she 
|was gone! Terrible thought! Blythe was for fol- 
lowing up the enemy; but the Kaffir, Sixpence, at 
‘length persuaded him of the folly of this idea. 
‘* Wait, baas;; no follow now. Kaffir kill you, and 
kill her. I follow, and find out where they take her, 
ILLIAM BLYTHE was a young English- then I come back and let you know.” 
man who had adopted South Africa as his, T° this they agreed, but the rest of the night was 
country, and settled down on a farm in the Spent in terrible anxiety. Blythe called to mind how, 
north-east of the Transvaal, called ‘‘Orange | in singing their favourite duet, he had once laughing- 
Grove,” from the numbers of splendid orange and |!y suggested to Mary that if ever she were lost in the 
lemon trees growing thereon. A neighbouring farm | bush, she should sing the first half of the verse, “‘ Oh, 
was worked by another Englishman, named Davidson, | Wert thou,” etc., and he would hear her, and reply 
born in South Africa, Blythe was a stalwart young | With the second half. Little had they thought of this 
fellow, well able to rough it in a new country. He | terrible opportunity of carrying out their idea. An- 
was tall and wiry, with brown hair and beard,.and | other perplexity was how to ensure the safety of Mrs. 
sharp grey eyes; a keen sportsman ; also a bachelor. | Davidson in the absence of the three men, who would 
Davidson.was a married man, a good rider, and a | all be needed for the pursuit and rescue of Mary ; and 
dead shot with a rifle. His wife’s sister lived with | Whilst they were anxiously calculating the hours at 
them ; a Scotch girl, Mary Allen by name, tall and | their disposal for reaching the fort, and then follow- 
slim, with flaxen hair, blue eyes, and a merry laugh | ing the trail with Sixpence, two horsemen rode in— 
for all. a welcome sight! These were Mr. Mulligan and his 
The neighbours were naturally in the habit of | brother, who owned a large farm, some ten miles to 
frequent meetings, with the result that William and ‘the west. They made a neighbourly call, to see how 
Mary soon agreed to cast in their lot together. The it fared with our friends, since rumours of the Kaffir 
Davidsons’ farm was a charming place, with groves | raids were spreading far and wide. Here was an end 
of old oaks at the back of the house, amongst which (of the difficulty, for Jim Mulligan, an honest and 
the lovers would stroll in the quiet evenings, under | genial Irishman, on hearing the state of the case, at 
the Southern Cross, and listen to /once volunteered either to escort Mrs. Davidson to 
“"That faint music that the stars | the fort, or to remain with his brother, in charge of 
Spoke to each other through the silent night.” | the farm and its mistress, till the master’s return with 
Or they would go indoors, and Mary would sing Mary. She preferred to go at once to the fort, where 
Scotch airs, and the two would join in their favourite | She would soonest hear of her husband’s and sister’s 
duet— | safety. 
At noon Sixpence returned. He had cleverly found 


Mary Affen. 
AN INCIDENT OF BUSH LIFE, 
(From our Own Correspondent.) 
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“*() wert thou in the cauld blast 


* On yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt 
I'd shelter thee. 
Or did misfortune’s bitter storms | 
Around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, | 
To share it a’.”” 

One day there came rumours to the farm of Kaffir | 
disturbances in their district ; and Blythe consulted 
his neighbour. : 

‘*Don’t believe a word of it, my dear fellow ; | 
these Lekukuui Kaffirs are too cowardly.” | 

But the Dutch Government sent up a small force 
to the little fort of Kruger’s Post, consisting of a 
couple of small guns and half a dozen men, to the 
great amusement of our friends, who twitted the 
captain about the strength of his army—a lieutenant, 
a sergeant and four men, However, before long 
there were distinct signs of hostility from the Kaffirs, 
and cattle were raided from many farms in the dis- 
trict. Many of the farms were shut up, the occupants 
going to the neighbouring town for safety; but this 
course our two friends would not agree to adopt. 
‘* As it-does look a little more like a scrimmage now,” 
said Davidson to Blythe, ‘‘ perhaps you had better 
close up your place and come to us. With my Kaffir, 
‘Sixpence,’ we can make up three guns to defend 
the homestead, if they do come here, which I doubt.” 

So Blythe rode over next day, armed with his rifle 
and revolver. | 

**T say, Davidson, these beggars are getting bold ; | 
they attacked a farm last night, not far from here, in 
considerable force. I think you ought to put your 
wife and Mary into town. We will fight to the last 
gasp, but we might get bowled over—and then, the | 
women! You know what devils these fellows are.” | 

** Well, we will send them in to-morrow, and be | 
on guard to-night.” 

That night a few dropping shots were fired from 
the rear of the house, and the three rifles blazed away 
in return ; when what seemed in the darkness a horde 
of the enemy sprang up like magic, and rushed on the 
house. The rifles cracked, and every bullet found 
its billet ; but the defenders were too far out-num- 
bered, though, fortunately, the blacks had no idea 
there were only three of them. The thatched roof 
was fired, and, amid the smoke and confusion, a 
couple of Kaffirs made their way into the house, and 
carried off Mary, smothering her cries in a blanket. 
Then whistling shrilly, they dispersed, flying away 
in the darkness ; while, hot and breathless, the Eng- 
lishmen turned their attention to putting out the 
flames, and by pulling off the thatch at length suc- 
ceeded. Mrs, Davidson came rushing out, crying that 


| 








_and followed the trail of the enemy, to the kraal of a 
sub-chief. “ Missie Mary all right; no hurt her. 
We go to-night and find her. Must not attack kraal, 
else they kill Missie Mary directly. We take small 
cask brandy, and then you and Baas Davi’son hide in 
tree outside kraal. I take brandy and go to Kafiirs. 
Say I stole it from farm. They get drunk, and I 
make sign to Missie singsong. Then baas sing song, 
and I come out with Missie. Then we run away in 
the bush.” 

The plan was carried out, and the big demijohn of 
brandy, with a strong drug mixed in it, slung over 
the Kaffir’s shoulder. Creeping carefully through the 
bush, Sixpence at length signed them to halt as they 
approached a kraal. The two white men then got 
into a tree, and watched Sixpence put on a half- 
drunken air, and stroll into the kraal, where he was 
at once brought before the chief. Then ensued a 
long period of waiting, and at last a sound of general 
singing and yelling, gradually followed by silence. 
Suddenly, a clear young voice was heard singing, — 

‘O wert thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea.” 
To which Blythe replied, rather nervously, — 
‘* My plaidie to the angry airt 
I'd shelter thee, I’d shelter thee.” 

Immediately a white figure crept out, followed by 
a black one, who threw a dark blanket over the light 
dress, and Blythe and’ Davidson descending, clasped 
Mary in their arms. 

‘* Quick, baas, away,” whispered Sixpence; “ all 
Kaffirs not drunk ; they come after us.” 

Away they went through the bush, as quickly and 
silently as possible. After a time Sixpence told them 
they were pursued, and advised them to get into a 
tree, while he would engage to draw off the pursuit 
in another direction. Up they went, and lay snug, 


as Sixpence slipped away. Presently, half a score of |. 


Kaffirs came along beneath them, looking around. 
Catching a sound in the forest they started off at a 
run, and then the fugitives got down and rapidly pro- 
gressed in the direction of the little fort at Kruger’s 
Post. At daybreak they were getting near, their 
clothes being nearly torn from their backs by the 
‘* wait-a-bit ” thorns. When near the fort they were 
again pursued. Blythe and Davidson took it in turns 
to stop and fire at the approaching foe, some of whom 
dropped, —not before wounding Blythe with assegais. 
Coming in sight of the sentries in the fort, who were 
on the look-out for them, the alarm was sounded, and 
a volley fired at the pursuers, under cover of which 
our little party, bleeding, and torn, and breathless, 
gained the shelter of the walls. None of the wounds 


le 


ee 
proved very serious ; and the following day Sixpeng 
appeared, weary and fagged, with an assegai wouy 
in his leg, and told them of his narrow escape 

leaving them. The following day the little pany 
Davidson and his wife, and Blythe and Mary, wey) 
in with a convoy to Lydenburg, where Blythe, on hi 
recovery, easily persuaded Mary that she requiry 
some one to look after her, permanently, and that 1 
one could accomplish that better than he. 


“* So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 
And merrily ran the years . . .” 


A. S. D, 
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HE Wandsworth Orchestral and Choral Society 
gave their third concert of the season at th 
Town Hall, on Thursday, April 12th, toa 
large and appreciative audience. The fry 
part was devoted to Beethoven’s Mount of Olivu, 
All who are interested in the progress of the Society 
were rather anxious about the success of the perform. 
ance, in consequence of differences which have arisen 
among the members. Their anxiety was not allayei 
until the fourth number, ‘‘Now Tremble Nature,” 
was reached. Up to this the orchestra appeared to 
be “‘ feeling their way,” and all who know Beethoven's 
dramatic work will understand the damping effect 
likely to be produced on the soloists. But when Mis 
Theresa Blamy, who was interpreting the ‘* Seraph” 
music, had sung through the first number allotted to 
her and entered on her second, her brilliancy and dash 
seemed to inspire the players, and a decided improve. 
ment was manifested in the accompaniments, and 
maintained till the close of the work. Too much 
praise cannot be given to this lady for the masterly 
rendering she gave of the next two most trying soli, 
with their awkward intervals, and long, florid passages 
The excellence of her vocalization was especially 
worthy of note in the closing bars of the first part of 
No. 6, and again at the grand climax to which the 
allegro part leads. The Chorus also acquitted them- 
selves creditably in the chromatic passages with which 
this ‘‘ Judgment ” chorus abounds. 
No. 8 was somewhat marred by the untunefulnes 
of the oboe, but the effective rendering of No. 11, 
‘‘ Behold Him,” deserved the highest praise. The 
Chorus of soldiers and disciples was full of dramatic 
force and energy, and fully showed what the Society's 
Chorus are capable of doing. More evidence of the 
training of the late conductor, Mr. Higgs, was abun- 
dant in No. 14, ‘‘ Haste and seize upon the Traitor.” 

The tenor soli were undertaken by Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, in the place of Mr. Braxton Smith, who was 
indisposed. Few would have supposed Mr. Thomas 
had undertaken the task at such short notice as wa 
the case, except in No. 8, where he seemed rather 
uncertain. 

The ‘‘ Peter” music was sung by Mr. Robert 
Hilton, and his flexible voice was heard to capitil 
effect in No. 12, * Not Unchastis’d,” and in the 
Trio following. 

The ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” with its massive power 
and beautiful contrasts so typical of the compost, 
seemed to give the orchestra a ‘‘ twisting,” mort 
especially in the descending passages from the f 
“holy songs of joy” to the piano “* Man proclaim.” 
The performance thus closed was a pleasant treat for 
many of the audience, and perhaps a surprise fot 
some of them. 






































R. N.C. 

The second part of the programme opened with 
Mozart's symphony in G minor, well rendered by 
the orchestra, and this was followed by a song 
Mr. Lewis Thomas—*“ All my World.” A part-song, 
‘* Farewell,” was rendered—not by any means pe 
fectly ; the tenor and bass lead was decidedly weak 
Miss Hardy well deserved the applause she received 
for her violin solo. Miss Theresa Blamy was r 
for her song, ‘‘ Through Sunny Spain,” which si 
gave in a faultless manner; and Mr. Robert Hiltot 
was heard to fine advantage in ‘Now Phebus 
sinketh in the West.” The orchestra gave as th 
concluding item, ‘‘ Hail, Blest. Abode,” which is 
other than the well-known march from siagaps i 
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HE tenth and last Symphony Concert of the 
Royal Opera House Orchestra, on March 24, 
had for its programme the B minor suite of 
Bach, Haydn’s Oxford and Beethoven’s Ninth 
¢ymphonies. Herr Weingartner directed the latter 
sith more than his usual brilliancy, inspiring the 
orchestra, soloists and chorus to do their very best. 

The result was a most perfect rendition of Beet- 
hoven’s masterpiece, and brought the concerts to a 
most artistic close. So great was the demand for 
wats that the entire house was sold nearly a week 
tefore the concert. The full rehearsal of these con- 
cats have always been at noon on the day of the 
performance, to which the prices are somewhat 
caper In this case the public’ rehearsal was held 
two evenings before the concert, and these tickets 
vere all sold, too, before the date of performance. 
Both at the rehearsal and at the concert one had the 
are sight of seeing the ticket office closed up, the 
window bearing the legend, ‘‘ Sold out.” How much 
etter it would be for musicians and music were the 
occurrence 2 common one. 

On April 2, 3, 5, and 7, Wagner’s Mivelungen 
Ring was given at the Opera House, and the per- 
formance was one of the best that the Ring has had 
here during the winter. The Medéci and Falstaff are 
sill on the boards, the former being the greater 
fourite of the two, judging from the number of 
representations it receives. 

A new ballet, Carneval, by Steinman, one of the 
conductors at the Opera House, received its first 
representation on April 6. 

The tenth and the last of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Symphony Concerts also included Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in its programme, and was given in the 
same week as the Opera House Concert, on March 
1 

"Richard Strauss, from Weimar, conducted, and 
gave the Ninth in a manner which compared most 
fvourably with the Opera House Orchestra perform- 
ance. It is rumoured that this talented young 
conductor and composer is to take charge of these 
concerts next winter, and carry them on in the same 
manner as Von Biilow. It is greatly to be hoped 
that this rumour will prove true, as he is fitted in 
every way to take up the work which Von Biilow’s 
death makes obligatory shall fall upon another. Both 
as a Beethoven and a Wagner conductor, Strauss has 
proven himself to be the coming man; and his re- 
moval to the larger sphere of labour which Berlin 
will offer him will hasten the development of his 
mature, and give him an opportunity to show how 
much there is in him. The other numbers on the 
programme were Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ Les 
Préludes,” and Schumann’s A minor Piano Concerto, 
the latter being played by Clotilde Kleeberg in an 
artistic manner, full of warmth and feeling, which 
caused the audience to give her as much applause as 
tothe director. The soloistsin the symphony were : 
Frau Schmidt-Kohne, soprano; Fraulein Stephan, 
alto; Herr Rothmuhl, tenor; and Herr Schwarz, 
bass. The chorus parts were taken by the Philhar- 
monic Chorus. 

Inthe résumé of the season’s concerts, Beethoven 
heads the list with eleven numbers to his credit ; 
Wagner follows next, with four ; Mozart.and Liszt, 
with three each ; Schumann and Weber, two ; while 
tach of the following composers were represented but 
once—Bach, Berger, Berlioz, Brahms, Bruckner, 
Chabrier, Cherubini, Chopin, Fuchs, Gluex, Gold- 
mark, Henselt, Handel, Lalo, Rubinstein and Strauss. 
The announcement for next year’s series of concerts is 
already made, but no clue is given as to whom the 
conductor is to be; but that it will be some one 
able to keep up the high standard which Von Biilow 
maintained goes without saying. ‘ 

Joachim having returned from London,, the last 
concert of his quartett was given Tuesday evening, 
April 3, at the Sing Academie. A pleasing innova- 
tion was the Mendelssohn Octett, Op. 20, which gave 
magreeable variety to these severely classical con- 
certs, The other numbers were Mozart’s C. major 
quartett, and Beethoven’s great one in C8 minor, Op. 
13. Despite its great learning and depth, the latter 





proved of more interest than one could expect on a 
first hearing. This quartett shows such wonderful 
advancement over his earlier ones that it. would be 
interesting to conjecture how far Beethoven. would 
have carried the development of this form of compo- 
sition, had he been permitted to live ten or fifteen 
years longer. That his mighty intellect would have 
carried it much further still, there is not» the least 
reason to doubt, as all his latter works are his greatest 
works, which proves that he had not yet reached the 
limit of his powers when death overtook him. 

The last of the Frau and Fraulein Joachim Song 
recitals occurred April 12 at the Philharmonic, 
when solos and duets were given from Schumann, 
Schubert, Brahms, and other composers. These 
series of concerts have been of great interest, as the 
standard maintained has always been of a very high 
order, and the songs rendered have always been given 
with a polish of technique amounting almost to per- 
fection. And in these days, when every musical 
student believes it to be his or her duty to appear in 
public just as soon as they can, it is always a pleasure 
to'be able to turn to these song recitals of Frau 
Joachim, knowing full well that here one’ can hear the 
very best of the great masters,. and rendered in a 
manner which leaves nothing to be desired. 

Although the orchestral concerts at the Concert 
Haus do not come up to the standard set by the Opera 
House and Philharmonic Orchestras, yet they are 
very good, and serve a most useful purpose. But an 
orchestra which plays seven evenings in the week 
from the middle of September to the first of May 
cannot be expected to play symphonies at every 
concert. The management has one custom, which it 
would be well for its more respectable neighbours to 
adopt—namely, that of giving a special evening to the 
works of one composer. Occasionally, the other 
orchestras will give one or two concerts during the 
season devoted to one composer, but at the Concert 
Haus one can hear one or two every week. The 
wisdom of this method is seen in the increased 
attendance, especially at the Wagner evenings. The 
tenth evening, devoted to this composer on April 13, 
was attended by an overflowing audience, made up 
from all conditions and classes of men, whose one 
and sole object was to hear the music of their beloved 
master, 

The concert season is rapidly drawing to an end, 
and by the end of the month the last song shall have 
been sung, and the last solo shall have been played, 
and the long-inflicted Berlin public will have a well- 
earned repose. But already are plans being made for 
next season, and the outlook promises to yield a 
harvest of new-fledged artists greater than have ever 


appeared before. 
INSLOW. 
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HE fourth Liszt Verein Concert of the season 
gave Mr. Cowen the opportunity of making 
some of his music familiar to a German 
audience. . The works selected were the 5th 

Symphony and five numbers of the Language of 
Flowers orchestral suite. Mr. Cowen was very well 
received, which was a foregone conclusion, if only on 
account of the English and American colony that fre- 
quents these’ concerts. It is altogether unnecessary 
to offer any criticism of the above works, as most of 
you are acquainted with them. Sufficient to say one 
number of the suite, viz., the ‘‘ Gavotte,’ was en- 
cored, and the readiness with which Mr. Cowen 
repeated it almost suggests that an encore was ex- 
pectec. Mr. Cowen was the recipient of two laurel 
wreaths, one of which, presented by the Sterndale 
Bennett club—formed to give performances of En- 
glish music (is there such a thing ?)—struck me as 


being a neat form of advertisement. Mr Cowen con- 


ducted in his usual sleepy fashion, and the orchestra 
gave tolerable readings of both works. The singer 
was Miss Clara Polscher, and her best number was 


Lizst’s ‘Mignon, which was charmingly sung. The| 


pianist was Frau Martha Remmert, who played 
the Liszt Eb concerto and the Fantasie Hongroise. 
At the previous concert the pianist was Stavenhagen, 
who played the same E? concerto, In many ways I 


preferred Remmert to Stavenhagen. The latter is 
sadly deteriorating, and is as nothing compared to 
what he was when he came first from Liszt. Several 
passages in the Fantasie were altered by Stavenhagen, 
and were made to appear more difficult, but were not 
really so, and yet I can remember the time when 
nothing appeared difficult to him. Stavenhagen also 
introduced a concerto (B minor) from his own pen. 
Full of brilliant, well-written passages for the. solo in- 
strument and interesting orchestration, it yet seems to 
lack cohesion. It is, however, a great advance on his 
poem ‘‘ Suleika,” which I heard under his own direc- 
tion in London, and. which I thought was the 
dreariest stuff possible. The concerto, however, is 
just as reminiscent of Wagner and Liszt as was the 
earlier work. Richard Strauss, from Wiemar, con- 
ducted. 

Albani is announced to be here in a week or two, 
and her picture is in all the music-sellers’ windows. 
I hope her concerts will be better managed-than were 
some other recent English ones given in this city. 

Rubinstein comes shortly to play to miusic students 
a programme of his own compositions. 

D’Albert has been playing at the Carola Theatre, 
but as I had heard him play his solo pieces several 
times before, I did not go; besides, D’Albert, al- 
‘though always impressing one as musically a giant, 
is, as a pianist, decidedly unpleasant. 


Ernst Perabo, in the Boston Transcript, says of Liszt’s 
transcriptions of Beethoven’s symphonies, etc., ‘* In 
this field he was a veritable 1st Napoleon. . . . 
All honour to him for this great and patient labour, 
that should stand as his great monument in legitimate 
technic for all time.” Joseph Bennett, speaking of 
his transcriptions of Schubert, says: ‘‘ He is a glori- 
fied Sydney Smith!” Wagner, writing to Liszt, 
expressed his pleasure at the fact that the latter had 
arranged the Zannhduser Overture. . Sapellinkoft 
played it in London, and. the critics just went for him 
and Liszt’s derangement as one man. So it goes 


on. R.I.P. 


Mudie in Eexeter, 


—-0: 

HERE is a good deal of activity in musical 
circles as the season draws to its close, but 

some of the fater events have not received 

quite the measure of public support which 

they fully deserved. Mr. Barré D. Bayly’s Classical 
Chamber Concert was a rich musical treat. The 
most noteworthy feature was the brilliant playing of 
Miss Beatrice Langley, a young lady who later will 
doubtless figure very prominently in leading musical 
circles. She bows with quite remarkable freedom apd 
power, the tone being at the same time beautifully 
pure. The finger board has no difficulties for her, and 











[the most complicated passages are manipulated with 


an ease and finish not a little surprising. Mr. Barré 
Bayly played with his usual good taste, and was 
warmly applauded. Dr. Edwards (Barnstaple) was 
very cordially received, and gave a masterly perfor- 
mance on the piano of an example of Chopin. All 
the artistes were recalled, but in Dr. Edwards’ case 
the encore was insistent, and he ultimately complied. 
Mr. Pane Ludwig’s ’cello solo was also a_ skilful 
performance. The programme included Beethoven’s 
Quartette in C minor, No. 4; prelude and fugue 
(piano), Mendelssohn; Niels Gade’s violin solo, 
‘* Capriccio” ; Concerto in D minor (two violins), 
Bach ; and Trio in F major, Niels Gade. 

The Western Counties Musical Association selected 
for their seventeenth Annual Festival Handel’s 
Samson for the morning concert ; and Cowen’s Si. 
John’s Eve, with a miscellaneous selection, for the 
evening. The Association were rather unfortunate 
in regard to the soloists, as two of them— 
Mr. Henry Piercy (tenor) and Miss Jessie King 
(contralto)—had the misfortune to be suffering from 
colds, and were unable to obtain substitutes, 
Although they sang their parts excellently under 
such trying circumstances, they were not, of course, 





heard to the best advantage. The other soloists we 


Poor Liszt! When will they agree about you? © 
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Madame Annie Marriott (soprano), Mr. A. F. Fer- | Charlotte E., Folkestone ; Mallet, Ethel M., Ken 
guson (bass), and Mr. $. J. Bishop (bass). The | sington 5 Merrick, Frank G., Bournemouth ; Molony, 
band and chorus numbered about 300, the former | Alice L., Wickham; Moon, Lily S., Chelsea; 
including principals from London, Birmingham, | Peech, Isabel, Tufnell Park; Roberts, Eleanor, 
Bath, Bristol, and several other towns. The leader | Oxford ; Rouse, Frederick W., Cheltenham ; Smyth, 
was Mr. John Pardew (Plymouth) ;_ the organist and | Christine M., Tettenhall ; Steele, Annie D., Perth ; 
accompanist, Mr. E. E. Vinnicombe, L.R.A.M. ; | Stephenson, Alicia A. E., Grange-over-Sands ; Ston- 
and the conductor was Mr. D, J. Wood, Mus. Buc., | = a os ee, Poi age — 
F.R.C.O. inchcombe ; ew, Richar -» Highbury ; 
At the morning concert there were more vacant | Yelland, Mary B., Dalston; Young, Ethelwyn G., 
chairs than one usually observes at these Festivals. | Harlow. 
The performance of the oratorio was a very fine one,| Singing (Solo Performance).—Furze, Bessie, Wel- 
and the chorus probably never did any better work, | lington (Salop); Reeve, Mary, Uttoxeter. 
showing that they had been carefully trained under | Singing ( Zeaching).—Dixon, Ada C., Liverpool ; 
the different branch conductors. The branches were | Furze, Bessie, Wellington (Salop); Healey, Mary 
Exmouth, Tiverton, Wellington, Dunster, Silverton, | A., Clapham; Shinner, Annie C., Bournemouth, 
Teignmouth, ,Torquay, Budleigh Salterton, etc. In| Organ.—Carter, Reginald, Windsor; Hare, Hay- 
the evening there was a large audience, but still the don W., Stamford; Hickox, Edwin J., Kensing- 
hall was not so full as usual, As is customary, per- | ton ; Phillips, William, Pimlico; Sanders, Francis 
formances of the festival oratorio are being given at | G., Lancaster. 
intervals in te different branch towns. Two or three Violin. —Kenion, Vida, Rock Ferry; Wright, 
other concerts, for which distinguished artistes were | Lilian M., Longstone. 
brought down, have also lately suffered from want of | Violoncello.—Elieson, Alice, Kensington. 
support. The cause is difficult to discover. Flute.—Wood, Daniel S., Douglas. 
The Rifle Volunteer Band have concluded their| 2assoon.—James, G. T., Swindon. 
series of cheap promenadé concerts in the Victoria | ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Hall. They have been very popular, the attendance The Secretary informs me there are to be grand 
-on some occasions between 1,000 and 1,200. Ano- | festivities shortly, in celebration of this sais the 
ther season will see some alterations in the direction | seventieth year of the R.A.M.’s existence. A Com- 
of still further popularising the concerts. One great | memoration Concert will be given in Queen’s Hall, 
improvement would be the introduction of a string | on Thursday, May 10, at 3 p.m.; and at this all the 
element into the band; there is already plenty of | music performed will be selected from the work of 
weed. The concert night might, with advantage, too, | past students of the Academy, and all the executants 
‘be more frequently changed from Friday to Saturday. | present or distinguished past students. The Concert 
Some other events~among them the Oratorio will be an orchestral one, and the programme will 
Society's performance of Zhe Hose Maiden, and a include, among others, works by Sir Joseph Barnby, 
visit from the great Paderewski—take place shortly, | Sir William Sterndale Bennett, F. Corder, Edward 
-but not in time for notice in this number. | German, Sir George A. Macfarren, Dr. A. C. Mac- 
W. C. | kensie, and Sir Annie Sullivan. The limits neces- 
. — | sarily imposed by the exigencies of time prevent the 
| Committee from availing themselves of the help of 
o | 
Ob e e\cade mi ed. | more than a very small number of the past students 
| who have attained a position of distinction in their 
mae | profession, and who have generously placed their 
; | services at the disposal of their A/ma Mater. The 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. | artistes whose kind offers of assistance have already 
R. Charles Wood, ‘‘ of Caius College, Cam- been accepted are: Mrs. Mary Davies, Madame 
bridge,” was set an ode by Mr. A. C.| Clara Samuell, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Agnes 
Swinburne, which it is proposed to per-| Zimmermann, Mr. Arthur Oswald, Mr. John Rad- 
form when the new building of the Royal | cliffe, Mr. William Shakespeare. At various times I 
‘College of Music is opened by the Prince of Wales. | have said my little say about the faults of the R.A.M., 
I believe there was some sort of competition in the | but I would not have it thought that its virtues are 
«matter of this inauguration ode. I remember seeing | unrecognised in the MAGAZINE OF Music Office. I 
a letter sent out by the College authorities to reed | wish the R.A.M. all success ; and invite all my 
students, inviting them to compete for the honour of | readers who do likewise ‘to signify the same in the 
having their particular setting performed; and I} usual manner,” viz., by sending their guineas, half- 
remember also seeing the reply sent by a popular | guineas, crowns or half-crowns to the ever-courteous 
young Scotch composer. Secretary, Mr. Renaut, at once, saying how many 














and highly commended Sarah Ann Gomersall ay 
John W. Foster. The. competitidm for the “ Stemi, 
Bennett Prize” took place on thesame day. 
examiners were Miss Adelina de Lara, Mr. G, p 
Bambridge, A-R.A.M., and Miss Dora Bright {i the 
chair). The prize was awarded to Sybil Palliser, aj 
the examiners highly commended Edith Prajt gj 
Ida C. Betts. & 
On April 19 a competition of unusual interest tog 
place. Miss Agnes Zimmermann some little’ tiy 
since offered a prize for the best results achieved wii, 





| of music. The idea was to give each competitor, 
copy, lock him or her in a room, and at the end 
the time see which had made ,best use of the tim 
Ultimately, this proved impracticable. It wy 
decided to make each competitor play at sight th 
first or second part in a duet, which was either ney 
or so old that neither competitors, examiners, no 
even Miss Zimmermann, had seen it before. The 
they had to accompany a song, a violin solo, and (| 
believe) make an attempt at a solo piece. In the enj 
the prize was divided between Sybil Palliser ani 
Christopher Wilson, Miss Zimmermann expressing 
herself as delighted with the alertness the candidates 
had displayed. 

The ‘‘ Charles Mortimer Prize” (for composition) 
took place on Thursday, 19 April. The examines 
were Messrs. Algernon Ashton, Henry Gadsby, and 
William Creser. The prize was awarded to Mare 
Mildred Ames, the examiners highly commending 
Hubert G. Oke. 

The competition for the ‘‘ Sterndale Bennett Scho. 

larship” took place on April 18. The examines 
were Messrs. Alfred Burnett, Henry R. Eyer, 
Ad. Schloesser, W. G. Wood, and Arthur O’Leay 
(chairman). The scholarship was awarded to Theo- 
phil Wendt. 
The competition for the ‘‘ Parepa Rosa Scholarship” 
also took place on April 18. The examiners wer 
Mdime. Lemmens Sherrington, Messrs. William, H. 
Cummings, Arthur Thompson, Fred. Walker, and 
Alberto Randegger (chairman). The scholarship 
was awarded to Lilian Louisa Crosby. The examin 
ers highly commended Gertrude A. Snow, Annie G. 
Boucher, and Ethel M. Hubi-Newcombe. i 














LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


On Monday, April 9, a most. interesting after 
noon recital was given by the students of this famow 
school. In the case of Students, it is hard to judge 
which are really the best, for many clever young 
people cannot at a first attempt show what they can 
do, owing to nervousness. Therefore, I.do not mea 
to depreciate the other budding artistes when I sa 
that on this occasion the best results seem to have 
been attained by Miss Kate Bruckshaw, who played 
Schumann’s by no means easy Papillous to perfection; 








The examiners at the’examination for the associate- | seats they want. 
ship of the college, held on March 26, were :— | The following competitions recently took place at 

W. H. Cummings, Esq., E. Dannreuther, Eaton | the Royal Academy of Music :—The ‘‘Santley Prize,” 
Faning, Willy Hess, Alfred Blume, J. F. Bridge, | on Thursday, March 15. The examiners were Miss 
Sir Walter Parratt, Ernst Pauer, Franklin Taylor, | Annie Glen, Signor F. Paolo Tosti, and Mr. Henry 
Albert Visetti, W. L. Barret, Richard Gompertz, | K. Bird (chairman). The prize was awarded to Edith 
and W. B, Wotton. 0. Greenhill.—The ‘‘Evill Prize,” on March 17. 
* The following candidates were successful :— | The examiners were Mesdames Bertha Huth (ad& 

Composition. —Davies, H. Wallford, Hampstead ; | Moore), Marie Fillunger and Mr. Iver McKay (chair- 


by Miss Janet Maclaren, who sang Massanet’ 
‘* Pensée d’Automne,” by Miss Daisy Irvine, who 


sang Gounod’s ‘‘ La Fileuse,” and by that ‘‘ stunning” | 


young violinist, Miss Celice Maud Liebmann. After 
Wieniawski’s Romance, she gave a Brahms-Joachim 
Hungarian dance most charmingly. Amongst the 
other performers were Miss Jennie Higgs, Miss May 
Glanville, Mr. Jacob Scheck, and Miss Jessie Peake, 
who sang or played in more or less praiseworthy 


| 
Rideout, Percy K., Bayswater; Walthew, Richard | man). The prize was awarded to Reginald Brophy. — | fashion. 


| 
H., Highbury. | The * Llewelyn Thomas Prize,” off March 17. The 


Pianoforte (Solo Performance).— Batchelder, Emily | examiners were Mesdames Bertha Huth (s#ée Moore), 
'G, A., Norwich ; Bohr, Charles L. F., Streatham ;| Marie Fillunger, and Mr. Iver McKay (chairman). 
Bond, Lizzie A. E., Burton-on-Trent; Fowler, |The prize was awarded to Louise Howell. The 
William E., Bristol ; Ferguson, Agnes M., Kensing- | examiners highly commended Kate M. Alston, and 
ton; Healey, Mary A., Clapham; Hudson, Grace | commended Gertrude Hughes.—The “ Louisa Hop- 
M., Battersea; Hughes, Walter, Highbury; Rod- kins Memorial Prize,” on March 19. The examiners 








The term which has just commenced is likely to 
prove a very busy one. ‘The examinations fall in the 
first week of July ; at the moment of going to press4 
competition is being held for the ‘Cecilia Fuller” 
prize for the best singing of the soprano solo, “‘ Ros 
softly Blooming.” There will be various winter concerts 
The public concert will be held in St. James’s Hall 


way, Edith M., Birkenhead; Rowden, Frances M., were Mdlle. Ilona Eibenschiitz, Mr. Frederick Daw-|on June 13. For the latter, a rather formidable 


Oundle ; Stephenson, Lucy E., Hull. 
Pianoforte ( Teaching).— Boyce, Frances M., Clap- was awarded to Edith O. Greehill. 


| son, and Mr, Harvey Léhr (chairman), The prize| programme is in preparation. The ‘‘ Norca” sya 


phony, or part of it, will be played by the orchestra, 


ham ; Carnochan, Constance M., Harrogate ; Ennis,, The competition for Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co.’s | also the overtures to Der Freischuts and The Merry 


Mary E. R., Wandsworth; Gardner, Mrs. Annie pride for pianoforte playing (male students) took place 
L., Upper Clapton ; Greenhalgh, James E., Bolton ; | at the Royal Academy of Music on March 21. The 


Wives of Windsor. Miss Alice Hayman will play 
Schumann’s A minor piano concerto, and Harold 


Gib, Mrs, Fannie, Pimlico; Godfrey, Fredrika, | examiners were Mr. Albert Fox, Mr. Arthur Somer-| Samuel the first movement of Mendelssohn’s in D 


‘Chatham ; Gould, Florence M., Sheffield ; Hele, | vell, and Mdme. Fanny Frickenhaus (in the chair). | minor. Then Miss Alice Liebmann and Maunce 


Mary W., Carlisle ; Hitchcock, Ethel, King's Lynn ;| The prize was awarded to Bernard Flanders, The| Alexander will play a concerto of Bach’s for two 
Hudson, Grace M., Battersea; Hughes, Walter, competition for the Norman “Salmond Prize (for violins ; and Stella Fraser, Gilbert Denis, Mr. Loder 
Highbury; Hullah, Grace, Bayswater; Jackson, | Yorkshire students) also took place on March 22. | and others will “ vocalise.” On. 'the whole, this 


Alice S., St. Andrews, N.B. ; Jefferis, Elsie, Hamp-| The candidates were examined by Mdme. Anna promises to be’ oné of the most intereseing student | 
~stead; Jenner, John C., Camberwell; Knight, | Williams, who awarded the prize to Sylvia Wardell, | concerts of the year. 
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THE COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


IGURES, for their own: sake, do not 

delight me; but from the report of this 

Institution for the year. 1892-3, 1 cull 
some that have an interesting significance. It 
ghould be borne in mind that AZusical News, 
the organ of the College of Organists, insists 
that the London College of Music is run for 
profit. Where do the profits go? is the ques- 
tion it repeatedly asks. It hurls at the Guild 
of Organists the taunt that it is an agency for 
the sale of “ millinery and gewgaws” ; and it 
declares that the College of Organists is doing 
a mystericus good work which these other 
institutions are not doing. . Let us see. 

Is the College of Organists run for profit? 
The auditors appear to think so, for they ap- 
pend this note to the bottom of the Treasurer’s 
financial statem ent :— 

We have also had exhibited to us Stock Certificates 
for £2,000 Birkenhead Railway 4 per cent. Stock 
(guaranteed by the London and North Western and 
Great Western Railway Companies); £389 London 
and North Western 4 per cent. Guaranteed Preference 
Stock ; £401 London and North Western 4 per cent. 
Preference Stock ; and £390 Great Northern Rail- 
way 4 per cent. Guaranteed Preference Stock regis- 
tered in the names of the Trustees. 

ROBERT HAINWORTH, : 
EDWARD D. MILLER, } Auditors 

Itappears, then, that this body has no less than 
£3,180 safely invested at 4 per cent. interest ; 
and one would like to know why what is so 
wrong in the case of the London College is so 
blameless in the case of the College of Organists. 

Let us examine the “millinery department.” 
The balance sheet shows that £38 5s. 6d. was 
received for “hoods, gowns, and caps,” and 
£24175. 6d. paid for the same. It is wrong, 
therefore, for other institutions to make a profit 
on “ gewgaws,” but there is no harm done if the 
College of Organists nets £13 7s. per year by 
this very trade ! 

Then I turn to the “work” done by the 
College. I find’ that it has, during the past 
year, erected itself an organ, costing, with 
hydraulic engine and fittings, £513 Ios. ; spent 
£50 on “furniture and fittings”; paid for 
copies of Musical News, £313 17s. 9a.; held 
examinations. None of these things can pro- 
perly be called “good work.” ‘Ah! I see; it 
is the lectures which are referred to. Hope- 
fully I turn over and find this to be the list :— 


November 1, 1892. ‘* Accompaniments.” 
By Mr. Fountain Meen. 

December 6, 1892. ‘Consecutive Fifths.” 

By Dr. Garrett. 
March 7, (1893?). ‘‘ Transposition.” 
By Dr. J. Warriner. 
May 2. ‘‘ Grieg’s Harmony.” 
By F. J. Sawyer. : 

June 6. ‘‘ Robbing Haystacks ; or the repeated use 
of thematic matter, as exemplified in 
the works of G. F. Handel.” 

By Dr. Philip Armes. 


With regard to the last, it may be remarked 
that this is not the lecture itself, but only the 
title, which I quote. As for the others, can one 
tead even the titles and believe that this is the 
“so-called nineteenth.century ”?. “ Consecutive 
fifths!” “Transposition !” it is enough to make 
the gods weep. | suggest to the Council that 
immediate steps’should be taken to have the 
title changed to The Royal College of Pedants. 
It isa pity Her Majesty did not do it on her 
wn responsibility when granting the recent 
charter. 
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ORGAN NOTES. 

It is pleasing to note that steps are being taken to 
secure more room'for such church organs as may be 
set up in the not distant future. The incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels recently held 
its monthly meeting at the Society’s house, 7, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., Mr. Edward 
Hussey in the chair. At this meeting a conference 
was held on the position of and space required for 
organs in churches. The following gentlemen from 
the Society’s meeting of Honorary Consulting Archi- 
tects were present :—Messrs. ~W. Bassett-Smith, 
James Brooks, Ewan Christian, T. Garner, B. 
Ingelow, J. T. Micklethwaite, J. P. Seddon, R 
Norman Shaw, and Aston Webb; together with the 
following musicians: Sir John Stainer, M.A., Mus. 
Doc. ; Professor J. F. Bridge; Mus. Doc. ; Mr. E. 
H. Turpin, Mus. Doc. ; and Mr. T. C. Lewis. The 


question was referred to a sub-committee. 
Wie Sse 


Sir Robert Stewart, professor of music in Dublin 
University, died on Sunday, March 25. He was 
better known to organists than any other class of 
musicians, having at an early age made a reputation 
as a master of the organ.. He was born in Dublin 
on December 16, 1825, became organist of Trinity 
College and Christ Church when eighteen years old, 
and remained the occupant of the two posts all his 
life. His name became truly famous in England 
through his playing: at the ’51 Exhibition. It was 
in 1861 that Mr. Robert Stewart,as he then was, 
became the Dublin professor of music; and only in 
1871 was he knighted. Though not a great com- 
poser, he was an industrious one, but it cannot be 
hoped that his work will-stand the time test. To the 
last he was a vigorous writer and reader of papers on 


musical subjects. 
* if * 


I regret also to have to note the death of Dr. W. 
J. Westbrook, who died at Sydenham on Saturday, 
March 24. He was better known to London musi- 
cians than Sir Robert Stewart, having lived and 
worked here for the greater part of his busy life. 
Though a brilliant organist, he, also, was not a great 
composer ; but his arrangements of orchestral and 
other masterpieces for his instrument are amongst the 
best things of the kind extant. Dr. Westbrook was 
an eminently lovable man of sturdy integrity. To 
the last he refused to have anything to do with 
cliques, and could not be tempted away from the 
London College of Music, of which he was one of the 
examiners. It appears he was one of three men who 


commenced the AZusical Standard. 
* * * 


A few weeks since, the choir of St. Nicholas’ 
Cathedral, Newcastle, gave a dinner, under the 
presidency of the Senior Warden, Mr. Alfred J. 
Robinson, to welcome the newly appointed organist, 
Dr. G. F. Huntley, and to present: a testimonial to 
Mr. Ions, on his retirement from the post after forty 
years’ service. The testimonial consisted of a picture 
of the Cathedral organ, executed by Mr. Henry T. 
Robinson, with portraits of Mr. Ions and the choir 


on the top. 
* * * 


Mr. Newman has. commenced a series of Sunday 
afternoon recitals in Queen’s Hall, and, despite the 
threatenings of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, 
means to carry them on. Why this Society should 
insist on driving people from places of healthy amuse- 
ment to the drinking-bar, which is a place of amuse- 
ment that is not healthy, is a mystery that cannot be 
understood by the lay mind. Anyhow, I hear that 
the Society has come to grief in its attempt to stop the 
Albert Hall recitals, and it has‘my very warmest 
wishes for similar failure in its attack upon Mr. 
Newman. May.I hint to'that courteous gentleman 
that the tickets he kindly sends. me are hardly of so 
much use if they reach me on the Monday after the 


recital as they would be if they came the day before? 
. * * * 


According to Musical News, Mr. Alexandre Guil- 
mant has-a difficult piece of work on hand. I quote 





the paragraph : ‘*M. Alexandre Guilmant, perhaps the 
most talented living French organist, has set himself 
the praiseworthy-task of teaching Parisians to ap- 
preciate the cantatas. of J. S. Bach, which have been 
until now a sealed book to them. Three concerts, at 
which M, Guilmant presided at the organ, and which 
were devoted to Bach, took place in the winter at the 
Salle d’Harcourt with great success, and M: Guilmant 
is now following up his idea by giving four organ 
recitals at. the Trocadero, At the last his hearers 
were treated to excellent renderings of the sinfonia 
from the 49th Cantata by M. Guilmant, accompanied 
by an efficient orchestra, and of two chorales, ‘ Nun 
komm’ del Heiden Heiland’ and ‘In dir ist 
Freude,’ never yet, I believe, heard in Paris. 
Selections from Handel and Schumann completed 
the programme.” 
*  * * 


The organ in St. Andrew’s Church, Gorleston, has 


_ | just been restored and rebuilt by Messrs. Bishop & 


Son. The work has been most thoroughly done in 
every respect, and the organ is a very fine specimen 
of what a two-manual church organ should be. Dr. 
Bates, organist of Norwich Cathedral, presided at 
the instrument at the opening service, which took 
place on Tuesday, April 3, in the presence of the 
Mayor and Corporation and other public bodies of 
Great Yarmouth. Dr. Bates. gave a recital in the 
afternoon and another in the evening. 
Cre @ 

I note the following in a weekly contemporary. 
‘*Mr. T. Casson has reintroduced a contrivance 
similar to ‘Dawes’ Melody Attachment,’ the patent 
of which was long held by Mr. A. Ramsden of Leeds. 
By means of this, the top note of a chord bears on it 
a greater amount of tone than the notes held down 
underneath the melody.” Does this refer to the organ 
or piano? 

eet ode 

Dr. Hopkins is very busy upon a new edition of 
Rimbaulte’s ‘‘ History of the Organ,” which he hopes 
to issue before long. _ I met him in the reading room 
of the British Museum a few days ago, and he looked 
hale and hearty, as though the burden of his seventy 
odd summers were nothing. Besides the edition of 
Rimbault he has notes for a larger work of his own 
on the same subject. He hopes to get commenced 
upon that soon.- Dr. Hopkins is assisted, I believe, 
by Mrs. Brownlow, a gifted musician who will shortly 
be lecturing for the University Extension Society. 

ae, oe. 

I note that the organ in St. Philip’s Parish Church, 
Birmingham, has recently been overhauled and en- 
larged by Messrs. Nicholson & Co. of Worcester. It 
now has three manuals and pedal organ: the Great 
having 12 stops, the Swell 13, the Choir 7, the Pedal 5, 
and of course there is a large number of couplers, etc. 
The organ was used in the old days when some of 
the festivals were held in the church. 

i e Sugonog . 

Mr. H. C. Tonking, who appears unfortunately to 
be as eccentric as he is undoubtedly clever, has re- 
cently got as far as the Sciliy Isles, the inhabitants 
of which unknown land he has delighted with his 
fine renderings of composition by the great masters 
and others, 








Mudie in Szixton. 
_, o oa 

ADAME SUTTON SHEPLEY gave a 
very sucessful concert in Brixton Hall on 
Monday, April 9. She was assisted by 
some eminent artistes, all of whom con- 
tributed highly to the artistic enjoyment of a crowded 
audience. Special mention should be made of 
Madame Alice Gomez, Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. 
Musgrave Infuail ; and a quartett of singers, styling 
themselves The Harmonists, sang with exquisite ex- 
pression and almost faultless tone. It is certainly 
the finest quartett of mixed voices we have heard, 
and we shall look forward to another hearing, in fact, 
many more, we hope, with profound pleasure, There 
is but little doubt they will be heard at most of the 
good concerts this season. Their singing of Smart's 
“The Lady of the Sea” was quite charming, and 








resulted in a perfect ovation. 
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DEAR Sir,—I have just been reading the article 
on ‘Modern Harmony and Composition” in your 
Magazine. 
should think nearly every musician will take excep- 
tion, especially those who have had any practical 
experience in teaching; it is*the following: ‘‘No 
one should study harmony and counterpoint unless 
he desires to compose.” Surely, sir, it would be as 
reasonable to say that no one should study spelling 
and grammar unless he intends to write a book. Are 
the poor unfortunate students of music, who neither 
have inclination nor ability to compose, to be abso- 
lutely excluded from all knowledge of the grammar 
of music? And if not, what does the writer of this 
article mean? Is it really his candid opinion that a 
thorough knowledge of the theory of music is useless, 
except to a composer? Why, to the perfect under- 
standing of the beauties of form, imitation, ‘* Klang” 
(I cannot find an English word for this), and a -host 
of other details, harmony is absolutely necessary. 
And that the study of counterpoint enormously in- 
creases the appreciation of good part-writing I should 
imagine nobody will dispute. Then, again, the man 
who sees at a glance what any given chérd is will be 
ina much better position for reading than he who 
must spell it out, so to say, letter by letter. And, 
lastly, does your contributor think it of no use to take 
any piece'of music and criticise it, to see the beauties 
and defects, and to know why one passage is faulty 
or another fine? And does he really think harmony 
will not help the average musician in this respect ? 

I cannot help feeling that this letter is somewhat 
unnecessary, for every practical musician knows of 
what immense value the study of harmony is to the 
average student, who has not the slightest ‘ desire to 
compose.” But I think the sooner a dogmatic state- 
ment like the above, appearing in such a paper as the 
MAGAZINE OF Music, has a flat denial, the better. 
What we teachers want is, not a less thorough know- 
ledge of music, but a much more careful study, 
especially on the part of amateur students, who are 
only too prone to deal with the subject in a super- 
ficial way. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. J. Rowe. 


(The various points raised by Mr. Rowe seemed so 
important that we sent his letter to the author of 
Modern Harmony and Counterpoint, whose reply 
we give below. We may mention that the author is 
a musician and teacher of many years’ experience, who 
occupies a prominent post in one of the Metropolitan 
Music-Schools.—Ep.] 





Sik,—Your correspondent, Mr. R. J. Rowe, has 
stated his objection very ably, but I think it can be 
met. 

Mr. Rowe means that in the cases where students do 
not intend ever to compose, harmony and counter- 
point are worth studying, as they enable one to better 
appreciate good music. Now that I emphatically 
deny. On the contrary, I say that it is as reasonable 
to learn harmony and counterpoint, if you don’t in- 
tend to compose, as to learn spelling and grammar if 
you don’t intend to write even a letter. Spelling and 
grammar are useless tothe man who will never write, 
and in such a case Mr. Rowe will hardly defend 
them on the ground that they help the man to appre- 
ciate good poetry ! 

Mr. Rowe’s principal mistake is in confusing con- 
formity to rule with beauty. A knowledge of the 
theory of music does wot enable one ‘‘to take any 
piece of music and criticise it,” or ‘to see its beauties.” 
It may show him (judging by a pedantic standard) 
‘* why one passage is faulty,” but it will never show 
him why ‘‘another is fine.” On the other hand, 
studied for their own sake, harmony and counterpoint 
generally make a mere dull pedant of a man—witness 
the late Macfarren, and half the musical doctors living 
in England. And the case against counterpoint is a | 
thousand times worse when we remember that the 
rules were invented by men who had the most childish 
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| and that the great masters habitually disregarded the | : 


‘rules. As for ‘‘ form, imitation, Klang, and a host 
| of other details,” I may remind Mr. Rowe that these 
| things are not beautiful in themselves. Who appre- 
|ciates a Mozart sonata the better for knowing that 
| a certain movement is in modern binary and another 
| in rondo form? The study of thesé things is an un- 
avoidable evil, which composers, but no others, need 
endure. 

It is my firm belief that, apart from those students 
who wish to compose, few learn harmony, except to 
make money by teaching it to others, who do like- 
wise. In spite of the pedantic cant that is talked, 
every one knows at heart that the grammar of music 
is no help to a right understanding of the great 
masters, And this is a point on which teachers, who 
have an interest in keeping up the old order of things, 
have no more right to be heard than the ordinary 


person. 
Yours, etc., 
THE WRITER OF 
‘‘ MODERN HARMONY.” 








THE Musical Standard says:—M. Isidore nd 
Lara's opera, Amy Robsart, was performed at Monte | 
Carlo on Thursday and Saturday nights of last week, 
before crowded audiences. A strong cast had been 
engaged for the interpretation of the work, the title- 
réle being played by Madame Sembrich, while MM. 
Engel and Melchissedec sang the tenor and baritone 
parts. M. Jehin conducted. The performance was 
entirely successful, and on both evenings M. de 
Lara was enthusiastically called before the curtain. 
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5,526. Alexander Govan and Johnj Worton, junr., 
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IN THESE DELIGHTFUL, PLEASANT GROVES. 


CHORUS from the “LIBERTINE”? 


Composed by 
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